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Start your holiday next week. You can, you 
know. It’s never too soon to start planning, 
and half the fun of a holiday is choosing 
where, when and how. That’s where The 
Listener comes in. 


Watch for the variety of holiday suggestions 
and services in the next three issues of The 
Listener, December 28th, January 4th and 
January 11th (which is the Travel Book Num- 
ber). Sun...Sea...Sand...every kind of holiday. 


YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
NEXT 
WEEK 


DECEMBER 21 


However individual your taste, your kind of 
holiday will be there. 

To help you in your choice The Listener again 
offers its services. If you require fuller inform- 
ation from more than one advertiser, a 
single postcard to us will bring you all the 
information you seek. 

Those precious holiday weeks are so important 
—let The Listener help you to make them 
absolutely perfect. 
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oe os : The Meaning 


Eve Mr. Booth is Secretary of the Gorpenstiee * the Church? on 
At International Affairs, and author of * Christians and Power Politics’ 
WON the latter half of the twentieth century the whole world 
‘seems to oscillate between magnificent dreams of the 
dawn of a new day in human history and bitter and appre- 
hensive frustration. I suspect that the younger genera- 
- tion in particular is painfully bewildered, as they sense, con- 
_ sciously or subconsciously, this unfaced question : Are the 
- dreams just dreams, or even perhaps nightmares? 


What are we to make of the hopes that our leaders 


dangle before us? It is hard to find anyone who is being really 
honest about this, who eschews propaganda and salesmanship 
and playing up to our hidden longings. It is fair to ask 
~ whether, when we speak of Jesus Christ as the Light of the 
75 - World, of Christmas as the dawn of hope for the world, we 
can expect an answer to our perplexity: is this world going 
: from bad to worse, or from worse to better, or is it going any- 
- where at all? Is there really any discernible meaning in the 
E me rat complicated and daunting development of human affairs, or 
are we just rushing onwards blindly, buoyed up with ‘the 
_ delusion that if we get round the next i ance or reach the next 
summit, all will become clear? — 
ine This ‘kind of speculation becomes concrete and Fal tee 
we read i in the newspapers, for instance, that the Great Powers 
gee metives in principle to total disarma- 
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of Christmas. 


made ae es It becomes a very effective bit of political 
propaganda when the Communist Party in Russia publishes ~ 
its plans for the achievement of communism in its fullness— 
with free housing, free food, and all the rest. The great up- 
surge of independence in Africa and Asia is carried on a 
similar tide of hope that now at last history is moving to- 
wards its consummation in freedom and fulfilment. Indeed, 
it is possible to look at the world as divided between societies -— 
which are eagerly working for, and expecting, a new day, and 
those well-fed old stick-in-the-muds who, having made 
themselves comfortable enough, obstruct and resist any radical © 
improvements and pour cold water on the idea of altering 


- fundamentally the terms of human existence on earth. What, 
_then, are we to make of the element of utopianism which is 


abroad now? 

If I begin with the wr indications, I suppose that 
may be because temperamentally I am an optimist, and like 
keeping the positive things to end with. But there is a better 
reason, too. The gospel of the Christian was, is, and ever shall 
be good news. It is a story that gives us hope and j joy and the 
enthusiasm to live—it is about life overcoming death. The 
difficulty is that it is also fairly astringent about the notions ~ 
we already cherish about what is worth hoping for, what is 
really life, what really are the good things. So that before we 
reach the ‘really good news we have to go through the experi- 
ence of disillusionment. Human hopes are full of delusions 


even if we could get it. So that is the sound reason for beginning a 


in history are becoming better and better. Let us be clear about His decisions and His respon 


if you endure to the end . . . then . working, then history moves to no autor 


_ world does not have it yet, but has glimpsed its possibility and is 


‘developments, to respond to them and even cash in on them. wij] draw aside the curtain and we shall know as we have been. 


opens the door to a new fullness of manhood. But what we will 


mature in community—at the price of human dignity; the West 
offers personal fulfilment and freedom at some cost of technical 
mastery and a larger cost in community neighbourliness. Neither 


our eager and hot-headed human hopes were nailed and exposed 
and a new and proper hope born. It is the sign of disillusionment 


The Purpose of God : ie oe _ highly important to strain every nerve to do so. | 
own ingenuity into the promised land of peace and plenty, we all these things they would not sa 
wanted: He is not chiefly concerned simply to make life easy for 


_ the mind with all the great context, the full orchestra with its establishing all the right things do: 


score where the flute’s simple melody is engulfed in something fulfilment which we ourselves canno’ 


_ our political utopias that they try to bring life to the level of a consummation here on earth of the divi 
_ tune on a whistle, and reduce the whole range of human ex- tion in which there is both ; 
perience, the bitterness of real tragedy and the grandeur of true ‘ess: ‘Come Lord Jesus’ ~~ 


Rceaceena this is the heart of the m 
corrigible tendency to set our hearts on what wou 


in a negative mood. 

There is nothing in the New Testament: to aiagest that things of beings who share His k 
that. Indeed anyone who is familiar with the things Our Lord "up we shrink from; yet it is e€: 
said can quickly ‘recall a whole series of warnings about how tough in His company as sons, not * 
the future was going to be—in this respect he was very different maturity upon us, there goes with it 
from our modern political salesmen. He left his disciples in no choose to become devils, or shall be 
doubt that they were not set for a Paes arr aimee “But we can learn what it is to: be divine. ‘If ‘tha 


benediction but rather to an ever increasing 
and evil, with both developing side by side. 


New Potentialities for Man being done away, but impotence wath ' 


Let us first examine this negative. indication a little further 
in the light of our actual experience. No one can deny that the 
way history is working out now does bring wonderful new 
potentialities. I would suggest two important respects in which 
this is true. The first is our ability to master and control our 
environment, to be less and less at the mercy of nature and the 
brute necessities of keeping ourselves fed and clothed and alive. 
This is an experience which, in this country, has come upon us 
gradually, so we may underestimate its value. More than half the 


srecity. And each of these chiveet has ‘adden 4 in itt he ul 
choice: will you have this man to reign over you? It is the cosmic ae 
choice whether we recognize the Lord of the world or rebel ths 
: : z eee against him. And this is not just a choice for ‘Christians, but for — 
developing an immense and natural appetite for it. The second the world: the job of Christians i is to help 1 the world to see it for ae 
new potentiality is our increasing awareness of ourselves, a self- Shot it is. oe 
consciousness if you like, a new respect for our own possibilities, § And in the end? Persia death, taking the elevator - up to 
and an understanding of some of the things that we contain. somewhere else and saying goodbye to it all? Not at all The 
All over the world men are lifting their heads and saying, ‘ This is hope that Christians have—and remember especially at this time — Sia) 
me, and I have my place in the sun too’ of the year—is that in His own time God, who remains hidden © 

‘The utopias of the politicians are designed to answer both these ~ and obscure while men are given the chance to recognize ] ‘Him- 


The politician cannot say what it is the duty of the religious Mans known all along. Then there will be no more chance to “choose, 


to assert—that both developments are full of possibility for evil the secret is out for good, and it will be shown where we stand. 
as well as good. This is the rub. Our mastery of nature puts us on 


in a position to take our place, you might say, at the creating end Ae Wavld Trencloratae ek 


of the world, not just at the receiving end—and that certainly eThss istopin for: whicl- ae Aeieeaee the ra 4 eG a calito: 


processes, nor is it somewhere else; it is here where God has 
placed us—but in a world at last transformed by His final dis- 
closure, in which the depth of all our choices will at last be 
evident, the falsity of our partial and self-created hopes be dis- 
closed, and the humble of all ages, to their astonishment, will 
inherit the earth. That is truly a time of judgment as well : as of © 
mercy, when the false promises of men, the ‘ double talk’ that has 
tried to brush under the carpet the ambiguity of human designs, 
will appear as they really are—and we know at last that our pice 
hope and joy is in the worship of our God. as 
Thus when we look into the future we face both eres and 
hope. We cannot share the easy optimism which believes that peace 
on earth is to be gradually established in ways that will relieve us 
of our insecurities on that score, that freedom will grow with © 
knowledge and contentment come automatically with the bring- — ca 
_ ing under scientific control of all our material production. Wee rs 
See fo ae eet gee may indeed win important victories on all these fri ats; and itis” 


create is anybody’s guess. And because we have become aware 
of ourselves and of our human nature in a new way, the possibility 
is open to us of new dignity, but also of new loneliness and 
aggressiveness. Our treasured status symbols are an example of 
that. One could say that each of the rival utopias of today empha- 
sizes one of these two things. The communist offers mastery of — 


admits the seeds of disaster inherent in its hopes. Using extreme 
Christian shorthand with apologies, I simply add that for us there 
stands at the centre of everything that awful Cross, on which all 


and of a truly humble expectation. 


_ If these exciting adventures of technical mastery and human ourselves and our capacity to 
self-consciousness lead men to false dreams of moving by their ~ death as well as life; and we know 


must still ask what is their significance in the divine purpose. anaesthesia. While we struggle for these ‘partial a 

Are they meaningless or accidental—or do we see here the hand not to be disillusioned to discover that each achieve 
of God at work fulfilling His purpose for the world? If so, what us Hiss new grime and ae sa faithful act 
is He doing? His purpose has never been what men naturally 


us. Sometimes I think of our human hopes and dreams as like a 
melody played on a whistle. For those who know that the melody ~ Advent has orate at a phe 
comes from a whole symphony, the tune is at once furnished in victorious end to the story by His own 


rich texture of harmonies and dissonances, the bitter minors, the destroying for ever all the false a 
conflict and resolution, the major triumphs that belong to the full and by this final and irrevocable si 


far greater. It is I suppose one of the elements of meanness in the great Adyent prayer of the 
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ese : N this last i I leave the past and present and try to assess 
he co! : the future. Gibbon wrote that after’ Ethiopia made its contact 
parts.” with the Roman Empire and with Christianity, it went to 
~ Fee sleep for a thousand years. Much of tropical Africa lay in” 


___- this sleep of isolation for all the thousands of story! S years until 
_- its rough awakening some sixty years ago. 
rr But it is unlikely that it will be allowed to go to sleep again. 
ee Peek he new African states leap sagt from nonentity to im- 
ne portance. “This is because. 
* age there is an apparently equal 
- _-weight of power within the - 
-—s opposing Western and Com- 
-.—- munist groups. The nature of 
modern war makes it almost 
_ impossible to wage it. So 
they are forced to play a ||. 
_ giant game of poker, in which. senecar. er 
the cards are threats, alli- |! 
ances, _ bases, influence, and 
_-- _-votes in the United Nations. 
_._. This is the situation which 
gives the third world its — 
chance. It holds a balancing 
position out of all proportion 
~~ to its real strength. 
It is mostly made up of 
sae the ex-colonial states, and 
may be reckoned ,at more 
than half-of the hundred or 
more nations at the United 
Nations. It contains twenty- 
.. five African states, eighteen 
of which became independent 
little more than _ twelve 
months ago. Eleven of these 
‘chal states have fewer than 
~~: 3,000,000 inhabitants, some 
ae of ‘them have only 1,000,000 ~~ if 
or less—but the vote of each counts as tes in the Assembly 
as the vote of the United States or of Russia or Britain. Here is 
a fantastic discrepancy between legal status and real power! How 
‘much does it matter? Is there perhaps even some advantage in 
having a kind of detached, neutral jury who cast their votes 
according to their three main, and on the whole beneficent, objec- 
_.__ tives—to liquidate the remains of colonialism, to attract financial 
_ aid, and to ban war, especially atomic war? . 
tS 59 But the young -African states are already losing their. child- 
‘hood ’s innocence and learning that they are no more immune than 
| the wicked old nations from the evils of frontier. disputes, irre- 
- dentism, and even ideological differences. 


Morocco 


_. The divisions between the new states-are in part the legacy . 


_ left by the colonial powers. West Africa, especially, was shared 

’ out by France and Britain in a most haphazard way, and the 
rade cultural differences between our two countries are now strangely 
_._* mirrored on the broken surface of Africa. France consciously 
ary took up the torch of Rome. Her faith was in universal human 
‘reason and in unity through government, law, and culture. She 


ie 2 ‘tried to hold all her colonies within the embrace of a greater — 
is Ny _ France. But African nationalism was strong enough to demand. 


her sudden and complete surrender to the same independence 
and fragmentation that were the end-products of Britain’s very 
_ different policy. But for France, and for her colonies, the past 
“prove to be not all lost. For, again like Rome, France 


of so new African leaders pane rich aang sy 


lied her provincials to the councils in her. capital, and a- 
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i z te her final ‘Reith Lecture, MARGERY. PERHAM considers prospect fae the future 


an advantage which: no leaders in ex-British Africa can match. 


But in the former British Colonies there are many more Afri- hes. 


cans with experience of handling local affairs at different levels, 
from colonial legislatures down to tribal ‘chiefs and councils. 
France—centralizing, equalitarian—had little respect for tribal 


hierarchy and native customs. I remember once going from North- — 
ern Nigeria, where one could hardly obtain an audience with the ~~ 


Emir in his its palace, into French territory, just across the 
border. Here I was sent to 
visit the local Emir, once the 


‘ 


oP. Horrabin 


bour. The interpreter sat out- 
car until the Emir came run- 


crumbling quarters. 

But there was another side. 
‘On the’ southern rim of the 
Sahara I met one of the 


camels, and tried to learn his 
opinion of French adminis- 


said, drawing himself up to 
the height of his slender, wiry 
frame, ‘I am a French 
citizen ’. . 
Here was France’s old 
magic! This secret weapon 


in good stead today. Nearly 
all her West African states 
keep their social and eco- 
nomic links with her; and 
this even as she fights her 
Algerian rebels, who pre- 
sented too hard an Islamic 
surface for her assimilative 
influence to pierce. Most of her former Negro provinces, now 
small independent states, are bound by need to accept her gener- 
ous help in staff and economic privileges, and her outstanding 
assistance in finance. True, Guinéa and Mali have struck their 
independent attitudes, yet all these states will probably retain a 
deep imprint of French influence. France gave the élite what they 
valued more than anything else in the world—what we so often 
failed to give them—the equality of respect. 

' The former subjects of France and Britain look out on the 
ex-Belgian Congo, a sight bitter to African hopes and pride, for 
it reveals not only Belgium’s great miscalculation but what Africa 
can still be without adequate help from the outside world. Further 
south the prospect is easier for them to judge—at least so long as 
South Africa, in practice, and the Portuguese, in effect, maintain 
the unyielding supremacy of white over black. While these situa- 


S.APRI ea eo aN 


tions exist all colonialism, past and present, can be associated — 
with their condemnation. Portugal claims that her policy is one 


of racial equality and that she gives freely of her blood in race 
mixture. She has indeed helped to breed a large new Christian 
nation with an incalculably great future in Brazil, and a small 
Christian nation in Goa, whose emigrants to East Africa have won 
the highest character. But in Angola and Mozambique she has 
done little to gain acquittal from the charge of colonialism in its 
severest form. The Africans there are too many, too solidly 


' different, for her to endow them fully with her blood. The records - 


of our Anti-Slavery Society would show the efforts over a long 
series of years to expose Portugal’s way with her African labour, 


and there was a time when British governments and public men - 


peer 6f his Nigerian neigh-— 
side sounding the horn of our ~ 


‘ning obediently out of his 


veiled Touareg with his 


tration. ‘ But, madame! ’ he 


of assimilation stands France . 
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‘were active in n protest. But the way 
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African nation will be neither quick 
Congo disaster is clear. Until the U: 


strong, continuous, and constructive help to an ‘African state, as 
jt emerges unprepared, and perhaps rebelliously, out of colonial — 
rule, the alternative to colonialism may well be anarchy. 


What of South Africa? Here is what may be the last be- 
leaguered stronghold of white mastery in Africa. Its ruling 
garrison are Africans, white Africans, who will defend their 
position to the last, for they are in fact a little nation which has 
built itself over three centuries into this position and has nowhere 
else to go. They have their backs to the wall but they dare not 


turn to read the writing upon it. Their state rests upon the © 


foundation of absolute power over the black population. This is 
maintained by a network of legal discrimination which binds 
10,000,000 people so tightly that not one, not the most educated 
or able, can escape to freedom or equality—unless indeed he man- 
ages to escape the country. The heroes of the stronghold are those 
who, while committed to the country, yet maintain the struggle 
for justice for the black Africans. Yet South Africa is not quite all 
it seems to the outside world, especially perhaps to its outside 
African critics. Certainly the laws cut harshly into the sensitivities 
of human nature and the bonds of family life. Yet many of the 


Africans there have a level of wages, housing, schooling, medical 


care and other amenities far higher than that of the great majority 
of Africans to the north. On my last visit to the native locations 
of Johannesburg I could burn with indignation to see the bull- 
dozers destroying the cherished African freehold location of 
Sophiatown. But, nearby, I could remark in the new location 
the improved, if dreary, housing, and the undeniably healthy look 
of the children and especially the hundreds a little re playing 
in their neat gym tunics. 


The Richest Economy in Africa 

Some of the tribes have now lived in South Africa for three 
centuries within a European-conducted state, built in, as it were, 
if only at the bottom, to the richest and most highly developed 
economy in Africa. As long as they have any hope they will want 


_ to infiltrate upwards within the citadel, and they may therefore 
not be wholly responsive to the cries of those outside whose 


impatient voices seem to call upon them to blow it up. True, the 
system. is a defiance of all accepted economic laws—but economic 
laws have a way of ultimately asserting themselves. If the Africans 
did succeed one day in taking over the South African state 
unharmed, they might form the richest nation in Africa. Discip- 


lined by adversity, with their own culture deeply imprinted by 


Western civilization, they might stand at some point between the 
Negroes of Africa and those of the New World, who, like them, 
are the products of different kinds of slavery and subjection. 

As Britain and France step back on to the side-lines, the United 


_ States steps forward to join them there. This new presence—let 


us confess it—was not at first easy for Britain to accept. It 


seemed sometimes as if Americans were saying to the Africans, 
even while Britain was engaged in the final delicate transfer of 
power, “We understand the meaning of freedom. We wrested it — 


ourselyes from these same colonialists, and once we have cleared 
away the last relics of British control, we can get down to the 


“teal business of helping you ’. Some individual Americans did give _ 


this impression. But they did injustice to their nation as a whole. 
America, like other nations, includes brash young nationalists, 
and hard-faced business men. But she has been ready to put her 


great wealth into the service of the world as no other nation has — 


ever done. She has bred specialists, indeed statesmen, in philan- 


thropy, who have so committed themselves to this complex, — 


world-wide business of international aid that they have almost 


forgotten any special American interest. America’s concern with i 


Africa came late but, characteristically, she has been quick off 


the mark. A very few years ago the evidences of American. 


concern with Africa could have been listed in a brief pamphlet; 
today a fat volume would be needed. Americans are in a hurry— 


so are Africans. So ought we to be. Moreover, America’s un-— 


avoidable ignorance is being repaired—also at America’s pace! 


.: I have had to do with a stream of her young graduates. They : 
take post-graduate degrees in Oxford en route for Africa, and I 
am deeply impressed by their intelligence and enthusiasm. Major 


‘The achievement of independen 
open not only to the influence, 


_ they would accept it from the devil himself. So an ever-increasing — 


; mayed. ae can wait. ba believe that i in fen the ger : ean: 


table errors. f head 
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Over against America s 


communist states. The colonial 
put up barriers against this infl 
the awakening African nation 
against communism, there clearly mi ust 
And they found something: the ] 
rapid advance, in her industry, her agri 
Lae were struck, too, & the sbeisiest 


Education from the P iinet eee Tag 

The communists have two holds over the young African Po Ss 
One concerns economic aid, and of this I will speak in a moment. 
‘The other is education. Africans’ thirst for education is such that 


stream of students flows into Russia. A Peoples’ Friendship Uni- _ 
versity has been built up in Moscow. And, to counter Russia’s own 
ignorance, serious research work upon African sociology and 
history*is now being developed at Moscow and Leningrad ‘uni- 
versities—and need I add that African history is being re-written? — 
Meanwhile Russia and the satellite states direct upon Africans, — 
and especially young Africans and a) ery g a sprenene.. a 
complex of agencies. <r 

What are their chances of wceae? So far Pa is esinated that oe 
out of the world’s 40,000,000 communists only about 50,000 are — 
in Africa, and these mostly i in the extreme north and south. Cont 784 
munists, indeed, are somewhat baffled by their failure to find in _ 
Africa—at least outside South Africa—the necessary stage-setting 
within which to play out the implacable drama of their revolu- 
tion. Where are those dispossessed, land-hungry peasantry? Too). > a 
few—too localized. The urban proletariat? Too few, again, t0O 
embryonic. The bourgeoisie, ripe for liquidation? Too few in % es re 
Most parts, too essential in others. Some revolutions, yes—but — 
mostly such peaceful revolutions! With many of the expel 
Marxist necessities absent, some very improper elements are 
strongly present—racialism, nationalism, tribalism and, surely, - = 
not a little personality-cult? Among pagan, Christian, and } 
Muslim, a deep belief in another world which makes them very _ gig 
allergic to any anti-God campaign. And remember that Islam © Pe 
can be shown on a map of religions coming down over the ee nee 
shoulders of Africa like a cape. Perhaps communism’s strongest = 
obstacle is something I have emphasized in all these talks, the | ise . 
passion of Africans to escape from all subjection. They are there- 
fore determined not to get rid of the domination of one set of ae 
white men only to fall under that of another, = ss 5 ye: 

_ The communist theorists are troubled by: all this, but not dis. ae 


we. i 


Does it seem strange to, us that Africans should 
so open to influence from a state which has never allowed « 
its own many dependencies to escape its pow sist 
bloodily repressed any | ‘ nationalist ” stirrings; has 

les, and in some places planted new lat 
settlers? qt should not seem strange. 


the West. It is from that standpoint t 
world. For them the light falls on R 
Russia’s offers of help; her real ac 
energy. The darker sides ee © 
the shadows Rene Fe 
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her peasantry. Moreover, her people 
can be regarded as coloured—at 
least they are not white. 

There is also the matter of econ- 
omic aid. The subject is«a jungle of 
facts and figures, of changing 
theor' :3 and difficult practices. I 
must skirt round it. One thing is 
clear. Africa is going to make an 
immense demand on the rest of the 
world. A dangerous discrepancy 
yawns between Africans’ hopes and 
their capacity to achieve them. The 
Western nations built up their own 
wealth and their skills—the two 
are really indivisible—over many 
years during which governments, 
under capitalist influence, were able 
to impose under-consumption on 
the masses. The sudden wholesale 
enfranchisement of the poor and 
inexperienced masses in Africa 
makes that discipline impossible 
there—even if we did wish to see 
it repeated. What then? The capital 
must be supplied from outside. But 
Africa no longer offers the security 
which enabled colonial governments 
to obtain a flow of capital. Will the 
Western Powers therefore make 
adequate financial sacrifices for 
political ends? 

It is on this economic side that the communist states have 
their greatest opportunity. They control all their own economic 
forces and can deploy them when and where they will. The new 
African leaders rule people of immense poverty and immense 
expectations. Their population diagram will show its mounting 
line while, unless the Western Powers can stabilize it, their 
agricultural price index will zig-zag dangerously. Popular dis- 
appointment, tribal disunity, and other difficulties may tempt 
African governments to increasingly dictatorial methods. If so, 
communist tutors will be ready to show them their techniques of 
control. More likely, the communists will direct against the old 
leaders the impatient young men as these return a few years hence 
from their Marxist academies. 

Mr. George Kennan has warned us that we have to learn to 
live in the same world as the communist states and that we 


Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., touring 
the harbour area of Accra during a visit to Ghana last February 
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A Chinese trade delegation with President Nkrumah of Ghana 
(second from left) when it visited Accra last April. On the left is 
Mr. Huang Hua, Chinese Ambassador to Ghana 
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should not exaggerate our dangers 
from them. We liberal British long 
‘0 heed this warning because we 
hate to feel obliged to hate: So we 
must hope that no consortium of 
communist states will pass the 
Africans through their iron mill 
and turn them out docile, unified, 
literate, reasonably productive, but 
with their minds sealed against the 
West. We may hope that Africa 
may obtain donations of steel mills 
from Russia and learn rice-growing 
from the Chinese, without having 
to pay the full political price: that 
the difficulty of helping Africa may 
teach moderation even to commun- 
ists, or that inter-communist rifts 
may weaken their offensive. But we 
cannot sit back and hope that these 
things will happen and that Africa 
will retain our gradualist and liberal 
traditions, or return to them. The 
struggle being waged in Europe 
and Asia and South America is 
only now being extended to this 
fourth continent. Disunity, poverty 
and inexperience make Negro 
Africa a very soft region. And in 
South Africa it exposes a tempting 
Achilles’ heel. 

On our side we shall not find the African states easy to help. 
They ask, indeed demand, financial aid from their rich but 
hesitant suitors whilst determined in no way to compromise their 
political chastity in return. The aid they accept must not even 
bear the moral taint of philanthropy. 

The wheel has indeed come full circle. The Western world 
must pay to the uttermost for its period of world domination 
and colonial power. In Africa, as I have tried to show, the reason 
for this heavy cost lies deep in the sudden release of its people 
from their long isolation and poverty. This brings me back, 
after wandering far, to the question in my first talk. What are 
likely to be Britain’s own relations with our former subjects? 
There is much we still share; the Queen, if not the Crown, the 
English language, the great gift of our law and procedure, the 
ideal, at least, of our democracy. There is the link between our 
own universities and the nine which some of our senior academics 
have so tirelessly fostered these last few 
years in Africa. These bonds could weaken 
but there are new ones we could still create. 
Much will depend upon our dealings here 
with many thousand African students and, 
on the other side, upon the readiness of our 
young doctors, lawyers, scientists, above all 
teachers of every kind, to go out for at least 
two or three years to serve the great needs 
of Africa, and serve in the spirit which 
Africa now demands. This in turn requires 
that those who hold authority in this 
country should facilitate such ventures, 
perhaps by secondment, and make them a 
qualification in a career and not the reverse. 

The statistics of empire do not record 
the. uncovenanted mercies which have 
accompanied it. But I cannot leave: them 
out of this colonial reckoning. The official 
bridge has made possible uncounted and 
rewarding contacts between individuals and 
groups from each side. Think of that 
immense army of missionaries which went 
out, often before any government or security. 
There are at this moment some 20,000 from 
all the churches serving quietly in Africa. 
They face, at the deepest level, the struggle 
in the soul of Africans between their new 


faith and their oh ee against 
te be the white man’s religion. © 


Behind Britain today lies wealth, power, and empire. Baris : 


her still wealth, perhaps, but also a difficult choice of directions. 
Whichever we choose we must try to keep, indeed to increase, our 
great knowledge of the peoples of the former empire and the 
measure of goodwill and understanding we share with them. 


hp _ This goodwill may even, in time, outgrow anti-colonialism, — 


as it has to a considerable extent in India. (I would indeed say 
here how grateful we should be for the historical understanding 
and even appreciation we have had from many Indian thinkers 
and writers. For, after all, we too have our feelings, our hidden 
nationalism; we are not political eunuchs.) We cannot, I believe, 
use such assets of empire as remain to us in a vain attempt to 


rebuild some new kind of independent assertive or arbitral power _ 


in the world. Our greatest contribution would be to put all our 
strength and experience behind the international organs in which 
alone lie the possibility of peace, order, and mutual help. The 
younger generation is most likely to be able to make the adjustment 
from power to service. The young can also share with Africans 
_ their immense power of happiness, the joy and energy that has 
shown itself in the dance and the drum and has carried them 
through their poverty and enslavement. Policy for Africa is, 
of course, only one part of our whole external policy. And what 


The Search for World Order—Ill 
Systems and 
By ANDREW 


HE post-war world has seen a large number of new 
national sovereignties created and many old ones 
ee diluted. The creation has taken place chiefly in Asia 
pee et. and Africa; the dilution has occurred and is still going 
he _ forward in Europe. The two outstanding examples of this process 
of dilution are the Soviet bloc and the European Common Market. 
' In these two areas the nation-state is not destroyed but its inde- 
pendent power is attenuated. In the Soviet bloc the method by 
which this is achieved has undergone profound changes since the 
Stalinist era of naked exploitation of the satellite states imme- 
diately after the war. Today there are the beginnings of a genuine 
economic integration based on independent and complementary 
industries in the component parts of the Soviet bloc. But the 
agency for carrying through this integrated programme of develop- 
‘ment and in overcoming the impulse to pursue exclusively 
‘national objectives is always the same. It is the Communist Party 
backed by the military strength of Russia. 
_ The dilution of national sovereignty in Soviet Europe i is, at least 
in part, an ideological phenomenon. And this is one point of 
‘similarity between it and the movement in Western Europe. The 
_ relentless advocates of European unity, who have formed them- 
_ selves into one of the most powerful pressure-groups since the 
Tas Jesuits in the sixteenth century, have little in common, either in 
f _ their method or in their manners, with the exponents of the 
_ monolithic one-party state inside the Soviet bloc. But the drive 
behind this élite of Europeans scattered in strategic positions in 
: _ the chancelleries of the six nations of the Common Market is also 


-* a clear-cut and powerful ideology—the vision of a world order in 
__which national frontiers have been transcended by the pursuit of 
_-—s some greater common good. 


ie There are two questions which suggest themselves. First, is the 
dilution of sovereignty that we are seeing in Europe a model 
which the rest of the world will follow after a lapse of time? 
—-—- Secondly, will this transfer of certain powers from nation-states 
to regional blocs make for closer world unity? It is arguable that 


| _ divisions elsewhere in the world, and that the non-European 
as peoples will find it extremely difficult to protect themselves by 
ae pairing in their turn on the European model. 
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_ they are fully alight, as some of the lamps of Europe have gone _ 


appeared in THE LisTENER of November 16, 23, and 30, and 


a limited range of subjects. The limitation excludes defence for 


sacrifices in order to keep the Commonwealth going. Hence the — a 


intention of trying to enter the European mamon Market. . 


Py y. unity in Europe will tend to produce sharper and more painful - 


fegenent a ar. : 
is “changing more quickly than Afric 
In heen my colonial reckonii 


sear or cube. or aoe or caine or pes 
They have had so much of all that. ‘They are determ 
something quite new—Africans! So when we talk to t 
politics—and what a pity it is that we talk to them of so 
else—they answer eee - blood woes not from t a tas 


in desis sisi to prove MBE There i is no > certainty 
they will succeed. The lamps of Africa may go out even before 


out. Whether they do or not will depend very much upon the 
degree of understanding and help which we in the West give to. 
Africa during the next two or three critical years—Home Service 


Miss Margery Perham’ s previous Reith Lectures in this series have 
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Sovereignty — ae 
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Perhaps the point that I am trying to make emerges most =» 
clearly from a consideration of the British Commonwealth. This == 
is traditionally a loose and rather’comfortable grouping of nations. 
It is so Joose that one can think of no Stronger word than 

‘grouping’ to describe it; ‘bloc’ or even “organization ’ seems Cet 
wrong. What the Commonwealth has come to mean is an agree= — 
ment among certain nations to talk to each other intimately on 


India at one end of the scale, while at the other end of the scale — ’ 
Canada, as a member of the dollar area, cannot be expected to ee * 
take an active part in the formulation of financial policy for 
sterling. Neither of these things matter much, because the - Chey 
Commonwealth today is a forum for a. certain style of conversa- Ra | 
tion, not a piece of machinery designed for concerted action, = 
Indeed, for its members, this has been one of its chief virtues. i 
And the whole arrangement has been. built round Britain’s = 
willingness to treat Commonwealth citizens as privileged persons, _ 
having rights on British territory which are not accorded either | 
to Americans or continental Europeans. 

Note that no one except Britain is seriously expected to make — 


shocked and angry reaction to the announcement of Britain’s — “: Es 
intention to subject immigration from the Commonwealth to he 1s 


kind of administrative controls which are normal everywhere else. see $ 


No other Commonwealth country in a similar position would 
contemplate allowing complete liberty for immigrants, Misses a 
even an administrative check on whether they were going to some 
specified job or were likely to be a charge on the country’s 
welfare services. Equally characteristic, in my view. ‘ 
anger and dismay at the Commonwealth Finance Minis 
ference at Accra last September, when Britain’ Rete Be 


no other Commonwealth country than Britain -would have borne 
the Sgt hostile coe and even ebass without com 
Je 


sovereignty. "The truth is ‘that i 
club ie an Pee igpecl power 


mmonwealth-type of system. iv 
is becoming clear, however, that this loose and Piece 
_ arrangement is now threatened with disruption by the new type 
2 of formal and ideological union between states which is a feature 
Rett “post-war Europe. It-is plausible to suggest’ that the Common- 
wealth brand of association between states is, in any case, a 
_ transient phase. Certainly it seems to have little relevance to the 
Coptcal contemporary problem requiring combined international 
action. Because, to be effective nowadays, nations operating 


_-__—- together must be prepared to design their activities so that they 

pea = mesh precisely, like so many gear-wheels of a great machine, each 

ee _ multiplying the amount of power that finally emerges from the 
____ totality. That, at any rate, is the vision of the Treaty of Rome 
as 2 which set up the European Common Market. Each detail of 
aA national economic and social policy is to be redesigned so that 
 - = -it ‘fits. the arrangements of other nations and moves in unison 
. oe with them.. ; 3 ' 
oo - we = 


= =? 
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AaMare Demanding Union| 

This is as different as could be from the traditional Common- 
wealth, which is most of all like a lot of loosely reined horses 
moving a great, sturdy wagon more or less in a direction corre- 
sponding to their combined wishes. The essential fact is that the 
-new kind of union which Britain is now aiming to join in the 
_ Common Market is much more demanding; and the likelihood 
- is that, in order to meet these demands, Britain will have to 
reduce the privileges which it has hitherto accorded to the 
So Commonwealth. The most obvious example is immigration. If 
- Britain signs the Treaty of Rome and joins the Common Market 

she will be committed to abolish over a period of years all 
_ restrictions on the right of West Europeans to move into this 
‘country and find jobs or set up in their own businesses here. 
Hitherto Britain has been rather more restrictive than other 
Western countries about immigrants from Europe and America— 
“a - on the plea that the doors were already so wide open to the 
a 3 - Commonwealth that the country simply could not afford to take 
in extra people from elsewhere. That argument is now likely to 
- go into reverse. More freedom for European immigrants would 
be used as a reason for imposing some curb on existing immigra- 
ay tion from elsewhere. The Government’s new Bill on Common- 
a . wealth Immigration is therefore, in my view, only anticipating 
~~ something that was likely to come in any case. 
} : The same line of reasoning will probably also apply to the 
-—s right to move capital freely into the sterling area from Britain, 
without so much as an administrative check. This is much like 
the immigration case. Again, Britain will be compelled under 
the Treaty of Ror to allow free movement of British capital 


— 


certainly be that this will impose so large an extra burden on 
the British balance of payments that we shall not be able to 
afford the old type of arrangement with the sterling area. 
----—-—s However, the nations which stand to lose most as a result of 
f the formation of an enlarged European bloc with Britain inside it 
are not the members of the Commonwealth but the outsiders who 
=> are npt part of any bloc at all. Some arrangement will, no doubt, 
be made to safeguard the interests of the Commonwealth countries, 
51". vas: Has been done for the French ex-colonies in Africa. It is the 
“oe Latin Americans, the Indonesians, the Egyptians who will tend 
to find that their markets are reduced as a result of commercial 
___ privileges given to members and associates of the West European 
E. — ~*~ bloc, The first reaction of Presidents Nasser and Tito at their 
ar “meeting in Cairo in November was to suggest that the-non-aligned 
countries should in turn be invited to form themselves into a 
eka __ trading bloc on the model of the European Community. 
| _ But it seems doubtful—in spite of the present efforts to form 
ie “common markets. in Asia and Africa—whether the governments 
as in ‘these regions will be ready for this sort of venture for several 
years to come. They are at present still enjoying the first flush 
of nationhood: in Europe it took two world wars, in which the 
_ continent nearly destro ae itself altogether in the enjoyment of 
wil sacred egoism of nation-state, before governments were 


also ae aah focrcn experience in common, 


to run their affairs in intimate collusion. 


into the European Common Market; and the argument will almost — 


2 2come, gee in the ambitious eget of the. 
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experience as victor and vanquished in the same war—to be 


Dactasiviness in the New Reena Bloc YAS ee 
Is the conclusion that the undef-daveloped countries are going 


to find life more and more difficult as the Western nations form — 
themselves into bigger and better economic blocs? I think that in ~ 
‘the short term it is unavoidable that some of the non-aligned _ 
countries who are neither associated with the Commonwealth nor’ 
with Europe will meet new obstacles to their trade. At the same 
time the strengthening of Western Europe, which will result from ~ 
the creation of a large area in which men and goods can move . 


about freely and in which the governments collaborate closely 
with one another, may well sharpen certain tensions with the 
Soviet bloc. There is no avoiding the fact that the creation of a 
regional sovereignty, which takes over’ some of the functions 


previously performed by the nation-state, tends to make life more © 
difficult, at least for a while, for those outside the region. That is — 


because the essence of the new regional bloc is its exclusiveness. 

However, although that seems to be a necessary phase in the 
development of regional blocs, when nations are going through 
the unfamiliar experience of deliberately sacrificing sovereignty, 
it need not last for ever. In fact, the signs are already that 


the European Common Market will be a force which tends to 


push the general level of world tariffs downwards rather than 
upwards, above all by bargaining toughly with Americans. The 
odds are also that it will feel itself to be strong enough to be 
able to take a generous view of the trading and financial needs 
of the poorer countries of the world. Indeed, all the evidence 
suggests that the European Commission in Brussels regards its 
relations with the under-developed world as one of the focal points 


of its policy for the next decade. It seems to me that although . 
the growth of the regional blocs is likely to increase some of the 


frictions, in the economic as well as the political and military 
sphere, during the period immediately ahead, in the long run 
they will make it easier to deal with the problem of creating a 
comprehensive world order. But we ought to be prepared for the 
fact that the long run will be quite long. 

—General Overseas Service 


Mr. Shonfield is the Director of Studies at the Royal Institute of 


International Affairs, and the author of ‘ British Economic Policy 


since the War’ and ‘ Attack on World Poverty’ 
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Pattern of Christmas 
HRISTMAS in our affluent society has now settled 
down into a fairly well-established pattern. The cam- 
paign seems to begin earlier each year: by late 
November, traffic and crowds have swollen, public 

decorations and illuminations have appeared, the shops are full, 
the magazines have all produced their Christmas book numbers 

-» (comparatively few books are actually published in December), 
The first Christmas card drops on to the mat—or so it seems—a 
week earlier each year and each year establishes, like the first 
pat cuckoo in spring, some sort of record. It is as if we can no longer 
its wait for the calendar; a season is over before it has even arrived; 
the Christmas-card manufacturers were busiest in August; the 
fashion industry is already thinking about spring; the travel 
agencies are looking forward to summer and can hardly wait 
: for January to usher in the now traditional season of holiday 
ae; planning. Improvisation has become anti-social: everything we 
ae do appears to require, each year; more elaborate and lengthy 
_-—s preparations; while even the jeremiads against these highly 
___ organized manifestations of materialism have become an annual 
event, to be expected but not taken seriously. a 
One does not have to be a Scrooge to quail somewhat as the 
evenings begin to shorten after Guy Fawkes’ Day and the inces- 
sant demands on purse, time, and temper begin to be stepped up. 
There are, of course, familiar arguments in favour of the com- 
-mercialized Christmas: it encourages generosity, promotes trade, 


takings of the Post Office soar; and, like the Saturnalia of Roman 
times, a midwinter holiday provides a break, an excuse for extra 
food and entertainment when we most need them, at the nadir 
of the year. When we return to work next week the days will | 
already, though as yet imperceptibly, be lengthening, and soon it 
will be time to look forward to the first signs of spring. ; 


times wonder what all this high-pressure salesmanship has to do 
_ with the birth of Christ, what the connexion is between the crowds 
milling down Oxford Street and the Magi’s cold journey, between 
the electric Yule log and the harsh, almost casual simplicity of the 
stable. Perhaps a link may be found if we recall that Christmas 
_is above all a festival for children. For those who have young 
children, even the crush at the counter, the depleted bank balance, 
_ the hours in the kitchen, make some kind of sense. Those who 


while; they may even feel half ashamed of that pardonable 
moment of rebellion around the beginning of December when they 
_ muttered eae like ‘ Personally I’m not going to send any cards 
at all this year’; and they may reflect that, in giving pleasure to. 


lead us nearer to, not further from, the spirit of Bethlehem. | 


‘it was a patie to think that Stic oe positic 


-“Welensky and his friends in British colonialist diehard circles ” 
would see that the mercenaries did not 


_parcel of the colonialists’ attempt to make the U.N. units turn noes, 


once the question of Katanga is settled, the authority of Prime ne: ‘ 


keeps money moving, people work harder to pay for it all, the — 


_ said that the Katanga ‘ 


All the same, those brought up in the Christian tradition some- ~ 


have watched a child opening a stocking may feel that when ~ 
Christmas Day finally comes round it has, after all, been worth ~ 


a child, the Christmas tree and the Christmas pudding may still 


Congo was any different from that of. Britain 
Polish ae 9 Prybuna Ludi, Fi SIRE 


interest was its ee that if é 
side intervention in the Congo, 
impetus to national liberation movements in the RI 
land, Uganda, and Zanzibar. The French disappr 
Ketanea action because they did not want to create pre 
for U.N. intervention in Algeria. But the Americans’ main 


cern was to secure Katanga’s mineral wealth: for Wall Stree ieee 


Peking radio saw simply a clash between. the old colonialism = 
(Britain, France and Belgium) and the new (the United States). — ii 

Prague radio’s London correspondent said that Britain ae 
France were likely to promise that foreign mercenaries would be 
withdrawn from Katanga if the fighting there was stopped. Bit 


‘forget their trade’.- at 7: 
They would wait for a convenient moment to resume their sub- 
versive activities against the unity of the Congo. That was the — 
strategic aim of the British appeal for a cease-fire—part and © 


their guns against the democratic forces rallied round Gizenga. vi 
In France L’Aurore asked whether the U.N. was certain that 


Minister Adoula will stretch peacefully over the whole. Congo. vim 
It went on: nin i 
To get an idea of the future. ae ULN. ‘macht take note of the oa be 
declarations just made by Gizenga who ... announced that he = 
was on the field of battle ready finally to end Katanga’s seces= i SERA 
sion. He also said that Leopoldville was rotting in decay. So, _ a ers aes 
will the U.N. attack Mr, Gizenga and the troops he is massing — 
in the north, in order to establish the authority of Adoula? Has — 
the U.N. the means to do this and will the Russians allow ~ Ta 
their protégé to be crushed? It seems unlikely. why Sry Vere 
The New York Herald Tribune thought that growing doubts 
over the U.N.’s use of force were ‘ difficult to brush away by the ae 
mere allegation that the stubborn Katangan resistance is the Bet ay 
work of white mercenaries and once the last foreigner is air- 
lifted out of Katanga the tribesmen will joyfully flock to the > ae aie 
banner of the Central Government’. The Saas news agency t 
carried an interview given to its correspondent in Leopoldville by Gans i 
Mr. Adoula. The Congolese Prime Minist as reputed to have 
police operation’ was to enable the Pro- 
vincial Assembly freely to elect a new government. He rejected 7 
any solution ‘ by means of some other. negotiations *. He also said 
the U.N. had no ‘ monopoly’ of action in the Sang: it had a a ay 
“right of mediation, but not of decision’. — ao Seats 
_ Tunisia’ 's jeune a Lees el ae rae been some jee Re 


out cae but were e careful 
came ae sce aa sia te 
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TOYS OF THE PAST... 
ROGER CLARKE recently visited an exhibition at 
the Birmingham Museum called ‘ Toys for Christ- 
mas’ and spoke about it in ‘The Eye-witness’ 
y (Home Service). 
‘This exhibition ’, 
children’s playthings 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As might be 
expected, the doll’s 

A house stands to the 

fore of the display, 
and its rooms catch the true spirit of 
Victoriana. The furniture looks as if 
it had been made by.craftsmen; the 
rooms are packed with tiny knick- 
knacks, and on a carpet in front of 
the fire is a cat the size of a farthing. 

‘The dolls of those days have 
heads made of wood, wax, or china, 
and the dresses with their bustles 
and crinolines are the results of 
evenings of work by children and 
their parents. On other evenings 
the children probably entertained 
Mother and Father by presenting a 
play or pantomime on the stage 
of a model theatre. 

‘There are games, too: a version 
of snakes and ladders called a “ new 
game of emulation” is described as 
an “amusement for youth of both 
sexes calculated to inspire their 
minds with an abhorrence of vice 
and a love of virtue ”. 

‘For me, one of the outstanding 
pieces was a bazaar stall full of tiny items of jewellery, and pots, 
and a hundred and one other things: except for the clothes on 
the models of people round it, it could be a scene from any 
market being held today ’. 


he said, ‘specializes in 
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... AND OF THE PRESENT 

‘Listening to the radio the other day’, said RoGER Lazar, in 
‘Today’ (Home Service), “I heard a comedian say sadly that 
when he was a kid on the Lower East side of New York, they 
were so poor they had 
to play cops and 
robbers with real 
cops. So, by way of 
contrast, I went to 
America’s most 
famous toy shop on 
Fifth Avenue, where 
the rich kids buy 
their toys. There I 
was kissed by a pretty 
little girl doll who 
puckers up her lips 
most realistically and 
kisses charmingly. 
She costs about £4— 
cheap, when you com- 
pare her with another 
doll, about eighteen 
inches high, who was 
sold complete with 
trousseau, including 


—and an American kissing doll 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
Ideal Toy Corporation, New York 
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“$% Did You Hear That? 


American robot commando with microphone control— 


ae a ee ee ~~ Tima? = qg* 
; . 


everything from flimsy nightwear to fur coat. 
Her face looked remarkably familiar: “ Yes”, 
said the assistant, “she has been modelled on 
Jacqueline Kennedy”. She costs £25. But 
among the dolls, the most fascinating was a 
little “ new-born baby ”—a thumb-sucker, with 
a weighted head 
that lolled with 
horrible realism. 

‘For the older 
children mechani- 
cal monsters are 
the thing this year, complete with 
authentic bloodshot eyes. One, the 
robot commando (about £7), with 
space helmet and flashing lights, 
moves backwards and forwards at 
his master’s command, and, in re- 
sponse to orders spoken into a 
microphone, will either hurl gren- 
ades with his whirling arms or fire a 
rocket through the top of his head. 
Quatermass had nothing on him. 

‘For the teenager, electronics are 
the rage. There are complete kits 
for building anything from transis- 
tor radios to a transistorized elec- 
tronic computer guaranteed to solve 
puzzles and mathematical problems 
quickly—£10 ’. 
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MY ‘FIRST’ WINTER 

In a talk in the Home Service 
from the West of England CHARLES 
CAUSLEY recalled an incident in his 
childhood, when he lived in Corn- 
wall. ‘ The house on Paradise Hill ’, he said, ‘ was exactly half-way 
down the hill that slithered on to the railway-station, the river, 
and then shot up again to the parish church on the other side. 
When snow came, you had the best toboggan-run in town— 
just outside. But I do not really remember being conscious of the 
weather at all until, one winter’s night in the nineteen-twenties, 
my Auntie Ethel, who worked in the big house opposite, came 
thudding through our front-door and straight into the kitchen. 
“ Quick, everybody! ” she said. “ The Convent’s burning! ” And 
we all rushed from beside the kitchen fire into the black, 
bitter air. 

‘Auntie Eth pointed across the valley—and there was the 
biggest blaze I had ever seen: a fire that seemed to feel its 
way right up to the stars. Immediately, always a coward, I 
burst into tears. And I shall never forget how the intense 
coldness of that winter’s night struck me across my wet, salty face 
like an axe. 

“But I soon forgot my tears when I heard the bell on our old 
steam fire-engine clanging its way down Trevithick Terrace, that 
ran parallel to our hill: And skiddering—as we say in my part of 
Cornwall—and skating, and occasionally ski-ing on unwilling legs 
and backsides down Paradise Hill, came the citizens of the town, 
the mirrors of ice cracking and splintering under their boots and 
bottoms. 

‘ The little brass Fred Karno engine slid across the bridge; but 
our twin-hill was so steep and slippery over there—it was freezing 
fast by now—they could not get the engine up. The night 
got colder and colder, the fire hotter; and the firemen worked 
miracles. Eighty people were in that convent school: about thirty 
nuns, fifty children. But nobody was hurt, and all the Sisters were 
at Mass next morning. 

‘I was over at the convent the next morning, too: muffled up 
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like a ball of wool with feet. The building was.a black, beastly 
smudge of stone and charred wood; a rubble of toasted furniture 
on a lawn of ashes; and a thick, plate-glass layer of ice covered 
and cased the scene as if it were part of an exhibition. Everything 
that had been a livid and living red the night before had turned 
black in the face and died. People were staring at the frozen 
snakes of hoses, the ice gleaming over trapped, black fire: the 
sort of sight Thomas Hardy, when he saw snow on graves, called 
“a superfluous piece of cynicism in Nature ”. 


Visitors at Madame Tussaud’s in London (c. 1840) 


“The winter of the Convent fire is the first winter I remember. 
For me—a child—I knew that life would never be quite the same 
again ’. 


THURBER AS A MASTER OF WORDS 
‘James Thurber lived in a universe, an interior universe, entirely 
inhabited by words, which he would play with, dismember, 
anatomize, dissect, reassemble in strange and odd combinations ’, 
said KENNETH TYNAN in ‘ The World of Books ’ (Home Service). 
“His mind was a seething kind of kaleidoscope of word forms, 
word shapes, abused words, misused words, neologisms, old 
coinages re-shaped. I remember him once calling me up in the 
middle of the night to tell me: “I’ve done it; I’ve invented 
the longest English sentence that spells the same forwards and 
backwards ”. I said: “ What is it?” And he said: “A man, a plan, 
a canal—Panama”. He was enormously proud of this sort of 
elaborate verbal architecture that was going on inside his brain. 
“His other speciality was Harold Ross, founder and editor of 
The New Yorker. Harold Ross was a sort of great natural force, 
a cataclysm of nature storming through those offices on 43rd 
Street; and it could be said in a great many ways that Thurber 
spent the mature years of his adult life playing Cordelia to Ross’s 
Lear. Ross was the unpredictable demon in all of us for James 
Thurber, and he never ceased to wonder at this astonishing 
spectacle ’. 


THE ‘ONLY ONE’ 
‘The approach of Christmas in the antique trade is fun’, said 
GORDON GLOVER in ‘Woman’s Hour’ (Light Programme), 
“because shopkeepers find themselves having to cater for a differ- 
ent kind of business from the normal course of things, and the 
autumn weeks find them busily on the hunt for the small, the 
reasonable, and the unusual. On the whole people tend not to 
give Welsh dressers, refectory tables, and corner-cupboards as 
Christmas presents; they seek the small, the decorative, and, 
wherever possible, the personal. 

‘Naturally enough since I am “in the antique trade”, I 
believe that the old and genuine article makes a far more thought- 
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ful and interesting gift than something of which there are 
hundreds, all sparkly and “ gifty ”, practically everywhere. There 
is, in fact, “‘ only one ” of that little eighteenth-century odd saucer 
from the famous Meissen factory, hand-painted with flowers and 
insects; and it should be yours for a few shillings. True, there is 
no cup, but supposing there were? The cup and saucer that is all 
that remains of some beautiful fifty-piece tea-set from one of the 
old master-makers of fine porcelain—Chelsea, Bow, Meissen, 
Sévres, Worcester, Royal Copenhagen—such an _ individual 
early-morning tea-cup for Aunt Mary, 
could be, should be, yours for possibly £1 
or 30s. There are few yardsticks of uniform 
value by which to measure the prices of 
antique articles; it is an old truism of our 
trade that nothing has any “ value ” until 
somebody wants to buy it. When buying 
small antiques try to pick the shop which is 
not too “junky” and not too grand, and, 
wherever you feel tempted to buy, do not be 
afraid. As a general rule you will find that 
old things. are often cheaper than their 
modern equivalent, and far more attractive ’. 


THE WAXWORKS’ GUIDING STAR 
Madame Marie Tussaud, who founded the 
famous waxwork exhibition in London, was 
born 200 years ago this month. DAvip 
STONE spoke of her work in ‘Today’ 
(Home Service). ‘ At the beginning of this 
century’, he said, ‘there were about 150 
waxwork shows in Great Britain. Today 
there probably are not more than half a 
dozen, and of these Madame Tussaud’s is 
incomparably the leader. It is one of the 
“musts ” for visitors to London, and over 
1,250,000 people pass through its doors 
every year. Today, with television, newspapers, and magazines, we 
all know what famous people look like. Why then should anyone 
pay good money to look at a lot of dummies which can never 
compete with the “telly ”? Even the people at Tussaud’s cannot 
explain this popularity; all they know is that their attendance 
figures grow every year, a situation which would certainly have 
pleased the original Madame Tussaud, who until her death in 
1850 was the exhibition’s guiding star. 

“Madame Tussaud was born in Switzerland, but when she was 
young she went to Paris to live with her uncle, who ran a small 
exhibition of waxworks there. She showed great skill in making 
the wax models, and when she fled to England from France after 
the Revolution she started an exhibition of waxworks here with 
which she toured the country. The exhibition settled permanently 
in London in 1835. 

‘ The pattern she set is one that has endured until today. Visitors 
to her show in 1830, for ex- 
ample, could see, among other 
exhibits, the “coronation of 
George IV, Napoleon—always a 
favourite at Tussaud’s—Pitt and 
Fox, “ with Victory extending to 
each a wreath of laurel”; Kem- 
ble the actor; and a coquette. 
There was also what Madame 
Tussaud called “the separate 
room ” where “in consequence 
of the - peculiarity of their 
appearance ” several noted mur- 
derers could be seen privately. 
Originally the murderers had 
stood side by side with the more 
worthily eminent, but a Cam- 
bridge don suggested that it was. 
more fitting to separate the 
rough from the smooth: So “ the 
separate room ” it was for many 
years, until Punch christened it 
the Chamber of Horrors’. 


Bes 


Marie Tussaud at the age of 
forty-two: a portrait model by 
John Tussaud, her great-grandson 


Illustrations from ‘ The Romance of 
Madame Tussaud’ by j. Tussaud 
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THEN politicians turn biographers a RSP interest 
attaches to their productions. We read what they 
have to say as much for what we learn about the 
authors as for what they teach us about their subjects. 
is When Disraeli writes about Lord George Bentinck the result is a 
i — Se nosiy misshapen biography, with nothing said about its hero 


‘ 4 and a disproportionate, seemingly irrelevant excursus on the 
ag > Jewish question. But the proportions become comprehensible and 
4 the irrelevant germane when we realize that Bentinck was a 
~ political Puppet jerked into life by the aspiring young Disraeli 
and: that what we are really being given is the story of Disraeli’s 
3 : ‘emergence as a national figure, the first Jewish party leader in 
-__ English history. 
_ Again, the motivation of young Winston Churchill’s life of 
his father, Lord Randolph, is sufficiently plain. But what might 
ae been, in other hands, a mere exercise in filial piety acquires 
= a_ special significance from the similarities of political posture 
_. in father and in son. Writing when he was in transit from the 
Conservative Party to the Liberals, Winston found in his father’s 
stormy and independent career a justification for the vagaries of 
his own. The concluding paragraph of the biography runs: 
= There is an England which stretches far beyond the well-drilled 
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masses who are assembled by party machinery to salute with 
ae appropriate acclamation the utterances of their recognized fugle- 
= -men; an England . . . of brave and earnest men who find in 
ey: neither faction fair scope for the effort that is in them... It 


a was to that England that Lord Randolph Churchill appealed; it 
___—_was that England he so nearly won; it is by that England he will 
= > be justly judged. 

We read such a verdict not only, or mainly, as history; written 
by such a pen, it comes to us as autobiography—a self-vindication 
and a prophecy. 

By joining the illustrious line of British politician-biographers, 
in his book on Neville Chamberlain*, Mr. Iain Macleod conse- 
quently lays himself open to a wider set of questionings than the 


professional historian’s work would arouse. When a busy and © 


ee -* rising young politician uses ‘the occasional breaks’ he has from 
| work to write the life of a figure of a previous generation whom 
he has neither met nor seen, he inevitably invites speculation about 
his choice of subject. Of Neville 
Chamberlain it can hardly be said 
that he was one of those endlessly 
fascinating, enigmatic public charac- 
ters—a sort of political Mona Lisa 
—who simultaneously lure and baffle 
biographer after biographer. Nor is 
ve he one of those archetypal figures 
__ whom every generation has to come 
to ternts with, an Abraham Lincoln 
| to be re-created afresh in the image 
4 “of each generation’s own needs and 
7 _ purposes. He is not even like many 
-_-: promising figures i in the British poli- 
tical pantheon, ‘ waiting to be done ’. 
In Sir Keith Feiling he already has a sympathetic and scholarly 
biographer to whose findings Mr. Macleod has been able to add 
little that is both substantial and new. 
Hy What, then, is the bond between author and subject? Mr. 
Macleod himself provides part of the answer: 
---——«&ST.:s« found myself [after the war] constantly taking up work 
ke - which Chamberlain had pioneered. He had been the founder and 
_---——s inspiration of the Conservative Research Department where, under 
_._-R. A. Butler and David Clarke, I worked from 1946 to the end 
of 1949. I was, as Chamberlain had been, Minister of Health for 
a Jong time. I was concerned as Minister of Labour with the 
-ending of National Service, he in the first world war had been 
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__ before his emergence as the champion of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
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Some of these administrative continuities may seem more real 
than others. Beneath them, it would seem, there were more 
potent affinities. Mr. Macleod goes on to warn his readers against 
too teady an identification of Chamberlain with the negotiator of 
Munich. ‘ Chamberlain ’, he insists, ‘ was through everything and 
at all times a radical social reformer . . . and whatever the verdict 
on his foreign policies, his aim was always to create conditions 
: swhich the wealth of nations should enrich life and not destroy 
- It is here, it would seem, that the identification is strongest; 
it is Chamberlain the ‘radical social reformer’ who has most 
excited Mr» Macleod, the ‘ Tory radical’, as he calls himself. 

Let us look for a moment at the lineaments of Mr. Macleod’s 
career. A Highlander by birth, the son of a doctor, educated at 
Fettes and Cambridge, Mr. Macleod’s origin may fairly be said 
to be in that professional middle class which has given leaders to 
all three of the historic political parties. Cambridge was followed 
by a spell in business and reading for the bar. Then came a 
distinguished record of war service from which Major Macleod 
emerged, like so many of his contemporaries, with aspirations to 
a seat in the House of Commons. He was not immediately suc- 
cessful; despite his Highland ancestry, the Western Isles in 1945 
preferred the Labour and the Liberal cause to Mr. Macleod’s 
Conservatism. But during the quinquennium of opposition Mr. 
R. A. Butler provided in the Conservative Central Office both an 
asylum and a training ground for many of the defeated aspirants 
of 1945. Here Mr. Macleod served first in the Conservative 
Parliamentary Secretariat and then as head of the Home Affairs 
Research Department. He was soon talked of as the most gifted 
member of the ‘One Nation’ group; the manifesto which 
appeared over his and other names heralded the arrival on the 
political scene of a new cadre of young Conservatives. They, no 
less than Labour, claimed to seek the classless society; their 
acceptance of the Welfare State was unhesitant but they argued 
for sounder administration and the establishment of realistic 
priorities. 

In 1950 Mr. Macleod entered parliament for Enfield West. He 
quickly made his mark. As Chairman of the Tory back bench com- 
mittee on Health and Social Services, he persuaded his own party 
to modify their first proposals for changes in the National Health 
Service; simultaneously he launched 
a full- blooded attack on the Goliath 
of the Opposition, Mr. Bevan, and 
landed on the front pages overnight. 
Within a month, at the age of thirty- 
eight, he had succeeded Captain 
Crookshank at the Ministry of 
Health. There he had a chance to 
put his administrative views into 
practice, and in 1955 he was re- 
warded for his success by being 
given one of the most thankless tasks 
' in his party’s gift—he was made 
Minister of Labour in a season when 
the Government’s economic policy 
meant saying ‘no’ to wage demands and riding out a temporary 
rise in unemployment. Both these tasks he discharged with 
singular aplomb, and apparently without the dire consequences 
predicted by his opponents. When consequently the party went 
before the electors again in 1959, Mr. Macleod’s achievements 
contributed a good deal to the image of the Conservatives as a 
party of non-doctrinaire prosperity, efficiency, and welfare. 

‘After the election triumph Mr. Macleod’s appetite for tough 
assignments was further tested by his appointment as Colonial 
Secretary at a time when the ‘ winds of change’ were blowing 
hard throughout the Commonwealth. Here the problems were less 
administrative than political: to find a tempo and a style for 
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independence that would Ba he anne coloured nites tax 
without offending the party, and also to harmonize African tribal — 


and party differences about the new constitutions which independ- 
ence would require them to work. To do this called for skills in 
negotiation and presentation of the highest order and inevitably 
brought Mr. Macleod into conflict with the powerful forces of 


traditional conservatism at home and overseas. The reward came 


this autumn in his transfer to the double post of the Leadership 
of the House of Commons and the Chairmanship of the Con- 
servative Party. Thus the spiral of his promotion has brought him 
within sight of the highest honours in the land. Within fifteen 
years he has risen from back-room boy to chairman, and within 
twelve years from back-bencher to parliamentary leader; and he 


~ is still under fifty. . 


Five Years on an Atoll 

Neville Chamberlain’s career only very partially arated this 
success story. He grew up in tke shadow of his half-brother 
Austen, the real heir-apparent to Joseph Chamberlain’s Liberal 
Unionist kingdom. At a time when any other young man in his 


position would have been at a university Neville was cast away 


for five years on an atoll in the Bahamas, engaged in a vain 
attempt to grow sisal and realize a crazier-than-groundnuts get- 
rich-quick scheme of his father’s. He returned to Birmingham 
knowing nothing of the great world of affairs, to busy himself 
with business and then, in the Chamberlain tradition, with local 
party management and local government. His first appearance on 
a wider stage, as Director of National Service in 1916, was a 
total flop—‘a retail mind in a wholesale business’, as Lloyd 
George brutally dismissed him. 

Thus at the age when his biographer may be looking towards 


the premiership, Neville Chamberlain was still a frustrated, in-_ 


hibited, unsuccessful, retired provincial Lord Mayor. But he had 
immense tenacity, he bore a great name, and he had behind him a 
political machine virtually unique in British politics, the Birming- 
ham Liberal Unionist organization. Nominated as any Chamber- 
lain always could be and elected as almost any Conservative was 
bound to be in the coupon election of 1918, he entered upon a 
parliamentary career which almost immediately brought success. 
He avoided much embarrassment by being out of the country 


_ when the Coalition foundered in October 1922; he returned to 
become Postmaster-General, Minister of Health and Chancellor 
_ of the Exchequer, in rapid succession. He had fully ‘arrived’ 


within less than five years. 
The tempo of success apart, what most nearly resembles Mr. 


_Macleod’s saga in Neville Chamberlain’s rise is the route em- 


ployed. In each case the entry into politics is by way of party 
organization and the administration of the welfare services. That 
the Chamberlain road was local and the Macleod national is a 
less significant difference than might at first appear; in these as in 
other respects Britain was a less centralized society in the nine- 


_ teen-twenties than it is today. But the importance, for a rising 


politician, of an inside knowledge of the party machine, was the 


_ same then as now; Chamberlain, like Macleod, thought it right 


to turn aside in mid-course—and in 1930 to assume the chairman- 
ship of the party. gre 


Winning Back a Share in the Copyright 
Equally, the Chamberlain precedent points at the importance 


. to a Conservative Party—especially perhaps after a great war—of 


having a man of energy, precision, and administrative ruthlessness 
who can direct the party’s actions in that sphere about which a 
modern electorate is so sensitive, the operation of the social 


_ services. In 1945 the Labour Party had captured the trademark of © 
being the welfare party; the outstanding service which Mr. 

_ Macleod,and his ‘ 
-servatives was to win back at least a share in the copyright. In the 
nineteen-twenties Chamberlain had a somewhat easier task because 


One Nation’ colleagues rendered to the Con- 


his only rivals were a Liberal Party in decline and a Labour Party 


_ still unproven. But he worked within a harder party framework, 


under a supremely torpid leader, Stanley Baldwin, and with a 


- following in which ‘ the hard-faced men who looked as if they had. 
_ done well out of the war’ counted for a very great deal. 
He also worked within a much narrower socio-economic philo- 


sophy. Better social services yes, but within a framework of low 


terms, a refusal by the Prime Minister to receive a 


_ it was the omissions and the inadequacies of the two Chamt 


‘may be an ironic retort in the choice of title of his deservedly 


_days had denounced an earlier Cecil as 


Nor was any bonhomi 
the pill. Mr. Macleod 
first jobs, in Bonar Law’s S "Minty, was to | 


hunger marchers. What he does not consider—does he 
goes beyond his biographer’ 's brief ?—is the strong probabi 


decades, notably over unemployment and the means test, whi ts 
enabled Labour to win the welfare landslide of 1945. 2 Ss 
Hardly anyone would deny to Mr. Macleod a full mastery of. zs : 
the arts of politics; his equipment as orator, as organization man, 
as negotiator, and as tactician is impressive. His critics like to 
make much of his acknowledged success as a bridge expert: there 


successful Bridge i is an Easy Game. Neville Chamberlain, by con-— a 
trast, seems fo be a reformer who scorned the political skills that 
he could not command. As Mr. Macleod says of him, ‘ “Adminis-— 
tration always interested him more than the mere game of poli- 
tics *. If politics means the art of persuasion by personal charm, — 
or of leadership by infectious emotion, this is certainly true. Nor 
did Chamberlain think it an expensive luxury to reveal his dislikes. 
In his private papers Chamberlain quotes Stanley Baldwin’s com- 
plaint that ‘I always gave the impression, when I spoke in the ; 
House of Commons, that I looked on the Labour Party as dirt’. 
Yet in politics conceived as the art of management, Chanbectaies 
was no tyro. He was the principal architect of the party’s reunion © 
in 1924, he deftly manoeuvred the so-called National Government 
towards protection in 1932. Equally skilfully he avoided becoming 
too embarrassingly identified with either wing of the party in the 
great Indian controversy that ravaged it between 1929 and 1931. 
Only once was he really over-reached (I speak only of domestic 
politics); that was when in 1931 he rashly lent himself to the — 
“Baldwin must go’ movement. But even in politics it-is no 
disgrace to be trumped by a master. ss : =s4 


Business Men instead of acaces te F rex 
Much was made, over Munich and after, of the sone that the ae 
failures of Conservative policy were attributable to the party en- 


_ trusting its destinies to business men in place of its traditional 2 


aristocratic leaders. Certainly, for the twenty years when Bonar 
Law the Glasgow manufacturer, Baldwin the iron-master’s heir, — 
and Chamberlain the screw-maker’s son were successively in te 
charge, the party was dominated by business and industry. From 
being-almost the private property of the Cecils it became a limited 
liability company with plutocratic directors and middle-class 
stockholders. And certainly when the application of business 
realism led to the concessions to Mussolini and Hitler it was — 
appropriate that the cleavage in the party was personified in the 
figures of Chamberlain and Cranborne (who reais in. 1938 

at the same time as Eden). 

For, after all, this was not the first time that Birmingham and 
Hatfield had clashed. An earlier Chambe tain i in his unregenerate 
‘spokesman of a class 
who toil not neither do they spin’, and even after his conversion 
to Liberal Unionism many of: the hostilities remained—town 
versus country, industry versus landed property, nonconformity — as. 
versus High Churchmanship, pragmatic reform versus dogmatic = 
die-hardism—or, if you prefer, ‘appeasement’, of whatever = a 
variety, versus principle. To all, or at any rate most, of these — 
polarities Neville Chamberlain was heir, even if they remained 
latent until he asserted himself in the field of foreign policy. To — 
some of them Mr. Macleod, in his turn, has also become heir, — 
especially when he too ventured abroad, in his case into the Com- — 
monwealth. Once again a Cecil complained and once again 
appeasement, this time of colonial aspirations, was the charge. 
it, 1 wonder, entirely by accident that when criticizing his hero 
not resigning earlier, in 1916, Mr. Macleod employs for 
lated resignation the term which his own Prime Minister a 
to Lord Salisbury’s—‘7 a little focal difficulty ’?) In neither 
did the appeaser’s courage or his conviction of rectitu 
before the charge. In neither case did the party 
chosen leader or policy, for all the heart-searching 
tions evoked. Whether history wiil lounce t 
on Munich: and Northeey Rhode 
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PS The Art ol Graham Sutherland 
a By STEPHEN SPENDER | ae. 


HE underlying theme of Mr. Cooper’s book* is a polemic 
against other English artists, and a defence of Graham 
Sutherland against the view generally held in England 
se that since the early work there has been a gradual 
dehumanization of his art. 

‘Mr. Cooper (after expressing very different views some years 
ago) has now decided that Graham Sutherland is our leading 


+ painter, the only living English painter 
____* who is a considerable artist by Euro- 
_--__ pean standards; that his work, so far 


i from having “gone off’ in recent 
7 years, has gained in mastery and 
achievement; and that his portraits 
* are a major aspect of the work of a 
_--—__ painter who is—contrary to the view 
expressed by Sir Herbert Read— 


deeply interested in human beings. 

i Mr. Cooper is, of course, a con- 
shi siderable critic, but his manner is 
_-—-__ forensic, and this raises doubts. The 


attempt to refute the arguments of 
-other critics as though they were 

opposing barristers, and to undermine 
_ the reputations of rival artists, as 
: though they were hostile witnesses, 
may awaken resistance in some 
readers. And Mr. Cooper’s method 
= risks toppling over into the absurd, 
zs”. when he pleads with pathos for his 
a client as though he were a murderer 
standing in the dock: ‘ Sutherland, be 
it noted, harbours a tortured soul and 
a passionate temperament beneath a 
seemingly tranquil appearance’; or 
when we are told of ‘the mental and 


3 ; moral anguish which Sutherland suf- 

Fi ' fered in 1954 when single-handed he valiantly opposed what he 
4 held to be wrong practices in the administration of the Tate 
2 Gallery. . . . This was one of the bitterest moments of his life and 


for a while it coloured his outlook’—and, apparently, his 
paintings. Incidentally, to anyone who remembers the Tate 
Gallery dispute, which achieved a good deal of publicity at the 
time, the assertion that Mr. Sutherland acted ‘ single-handed ’ 
a stands out as an isolated but egregious example of modesty in Mr. 
ie Cooper’s own biography. 
- £ An artist like Sutherland is not, is essentially not, a humanist’, 
__—_—-_wrote Sir Herbert Read in 1953. ‘ Sutherland is a landscapist, like 
--~—~—s so: many of his English predecessors’. ‘No judgment could be 
-———s more misleading ’, comments Mr. Cooper. ‘ This attempt to limit 
the fange of Sutherland’s interests and to deny him any concern 
with human affairs is contrary to the truth .. .’.~ This seems 
strong language, particularly since to say that Sutherland is not a 
humanist is not in the least to deny that he is concerned with 
human affairs. And it is perhaps indicative of Mr. Cooper’s limita- 
”% tions as a critic, that with all his massive strength of erudition and 
dialectic he never indicates that ‘humanist’ means anything to 
him but concern, with human affairs. To paint landscapes that 
evoke breasts, to paint a crucifixion, and to paint Lord Beaver- 
brook, proves to Mr. Cooper that Mr. Sutherland is a humanist. 
By Nevertheless the misunderstanding is not sterile. What Mr. 
Cooper is trying to demonstrate is that Sutherland’s work has 
_ always been animated by immanent physical and spiritual 
_ qualities. In an early landscape ‘the very existence of a road is 
_ evidence of the passage and potential presence of man’; and the 
portraits of machines in Sutherland’s most recent works come 
: close to being animals or even people. Perhaps this means that 
; Sutherland is animistic rather than humanist, but it is a most 


f 
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illuminating argument, especially when applied retrospectively to 
Sutherland’s early landscapes, nearly always empty of human 
beings, but threatening in atmosphere, and their scale related to 
a beast horned, or a wound bleeding, or limbs. 

Mr. Cooper proves easily enough that what preoccupies Mr. 
Sutherland today is the ‘human condition’. But he never raises 
the serious question whether Mr. Sutherland loves or hates human 

beings. It is possible—though Mr. — 
Cooper does not discuss this—that 
this painter’s view of humanity con- 
nects with the ‘ Waste Land’ mood of 
the writing of the nineteen-twenties, 
what might be called the anti- 
humanist view of humanity. If there 
were evidence of humour, the por- 
traits might correspond in’ painting to 
the work of Evelyn Waugh. It is 
strange that Mr. Sutherland paints 
machines and animals that approach 
_the human, without having, apparent- 
ly, the least satiric intent. 

For Mr. Cooper the proof of Mr. 
Sutherland’s ‘ humanism’ is the por- 
traits. He tells us that Sutherland’s 
first serious attempt to paint the nude 
was in adopting the ‘corporeal reality’ 
of the crucifixion. Apart from ‘a few 
studies of miners during the war 
years’ and heads of smiling and 
laughing women, he was not ‘ roused” 
to painterly interest in the human face 
until he encountered Mr. Somerset 
Maugham walking among the dunes 
at St. Jean Cap Ferrat in the spring 
of 1948. Subsequently he was inspired 
by Lord Beaverbrook, Sir Winston 

Churchill, Helena Rubinstein, Prince Furstenberg, and Mr. 
Edward Sackville-West.. We are told that ‘ pictorially, there is a 
common bond between them in the artist’s concentrated feeling 
for each as an extraordinary individual, whose face reveals in one 
way or another success or failure and the toll which life has taken 
of him or her’. It might strike the reader that in Sutherland’s 
later work there is markedly little interest in failure, and that the 
common bond between his subjects is worldly status (we are told 
‘at the moment negotiations are in progress for Mr. Sutherland to 


paint the Queen Mother of England and Dr. Adenauer’). — 


Looking at the portraits here reproduced, I think it is fair to 
say that they show less interest in human qualities than the early 
landscapes. What seems to*interest Mr. Sutherland in the human 
physiognomy is its “still life’ aspects: crow’s-feet round the 
eyes, wrinkles, parchment skin. Apart from Mr. Sackville-West, 
who is viewed as a variety of crucifixion, Sutherland’s portraits 
seem like hymns to brazen, sunburned, basilisk-like powers of 
defiance and survival. This would not matter if there were the 
slightest trace of satire about them. 

After reading Mr. Cooper I feel that that part of his argument 
which implies that the ability to feel sympathy for tortured flesh, 
and to be excited by the faces of the successful, makes one a 
‘humanist’ (using the word in the limited sense here employed 
by Mr. Cooper) cannot be accepted. On the other hand, Mr. 
Cooper shows that to admire Sutherland’s romantically moving 
early work and to dismiss the later because, in its glittering, arid 
complexity it does not reveal the qualities of the earlier, is unjust. 
He sums up the case when he writes: ‘ His great contribution, it 
seems to me, has been his discovery of pictorial images which 
should assist us to bridge the gap imaginatively between the 
separate realms of the human, the organic, and the mechanical’, 


_  *Graham Sutherland, by Douglas Cooper (Lund Humphries, £4 4s.), from which our illustration, ‘ Laughing Woman’ (1946), is taken. 
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Britain’s Changing Towns—XI1 
Proud 


By IAN 


HIS is the Jast article in the series, and I want to end 

with a bang. So here is one of the most unexpected and 
paradoxical of our cities. It is one of the remotest places 

in the British Isles (even in Belfast they look on it as 
somewhere way out there in the west), yet attached to London 
by the oddest and most direct of links. It has a seventeenth- 
century cathedral, a complete set of walls, and Georgian and 
modern buildings good 
enough to be wortha spe- 
cial visit—yet for every 
hundred Englishmen who 
know York or Chester, 
how many know Derry? 
For forty years it has 
been the victim of real 
topographical tragedy, 
something that it cannot 
help. The current unem- 
ployment rate in Derry 
—and this is a compara- 
tively good period—is 
3,748 out of a total 
population of 53,700, 
which is at least twice 
the national average. 
What happened was that 
Derry was industrialized 
in the nineteenth century. 


When the shipyard 
closed in 1924 it became 
terribly vulnerable — a 


manufacturing town of 
50,000 people where a 
rural centre of 20,000 
would have been suffi- 
cient. Partition _ made 
comparatively little dif- 
ference to its position as 
a market town for Done- 
gal, but inevitably the in- 
dustrial goods of Derry 
have to go largely to the 
mainland. And for this it 
is as remote as Inverness. Although it has a first-rate harbour, 
the extra freight charges compared with Larne or Belfast are 


not offset by reduced labour rates. Even so, the quays, which . 


when I was there were busy exporting the Irish potato harvest, 
bore an anthology of western European coastal traffic: Bilbao, 
Stockholm, Hamburg, Glasgow, Copenhagen—and, unexpectedly, 
Chester. 

So whenever a recession or squeeze begins, Derry is likely to 
feel it first. It is like being attached to the free end of a rope; 
a gentle pull at one end means a vicious kick at the other. If the 
experts at the Treasury were forced to live in Derry for six 
months to experience the exact result of their abstract fiddlings 
with the Bank Rate it might bea very good thing. And this would, 
after all, be carrying on a famous old tradition. Derry was built 
by Londoners for Londoners, as is implied in the full name, which 
is no more used in ordinary conversation than is Kingston-upon- 
Hull. It was part of the Plantation, a huge resettlement scheme 
which is far too little known*, which was in fact the most ambi- 
tious corporate effort at rehousing before the present New Towns. 
The money came from the City Companies, the driving force 
from a handful of civil servants including Francis Bacon. One of 
the reasons—there is nothing new under the sun—was over- 
crowding in London. A pamphlet of 1609 urging the city fathers 


* The story is admirably told in The Town in Ulster by Gilbert Camblin, published in 1951. All my facts come from it—I. No . 


Walker’s Column and city walls, Londonderry 


Derry 
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to invest in the Plantation says they might ‘ ease themselves of an’ 


insufferable burden, which so surchargeth all parts of the city, 
that one tradesman can scarce live by another’. Settlements were 
founded all over Ulster, and Derry was one of the biggest: 200 
houses were to be built, with room for 300 more. 

The plan was a rough rectangular grid with a square (The 
Diamond) in the middle; round it, irregularly designed to fit the 
contours, was a complete 
set of walls. The area 
enclosed is tiny, making 
just the right balance 
between discipline and 
freedom, and this made 
it possible for the city to 
withstand the terrible 


were a shilling each and 
cannon-balls had to be 
made of brick because 
the stone had run out. 

The walls are still 
there, wide enough to 
drive a car along. Many 
of the cannon are still 
there too, and the fight- 
ing spirit certainly is. 
Derry is one of the 
proudest places I have 
ever been in. ‘ No sur- 
render’, the famous 
motto of the siege, is 
bred into everyone— 
Catholic or Protestant, 
Nationalist or Unionist 
—just as shrewdness and 
humour are bred into 
Cockneys. If there were 
only rags to wear, they 
would be worn with a 
swagger. The siege is 
still living history; even 
the notices which de- 
scribe the walls throw 
heroism in your teeth: ‘Coward’s Bastion. Being most out of 
danger, cowards resorted here ’. 


Derry has n0 houses left from the original Plantation, or from | 


the rebuilding that must have been necessary after the siege. At 
Coleraine, a similar foundation, the houses were timber-framed, 
and the framing was set up in England, dismantled and re-erected, 


so that there was prefabrication as well as overspill. But enough 


of St. Columba’s Cathedral has survived the nineteenth century 
(which did some pretty bad things in Ireland) to bring back some 
idea of the original Little-London-in-Ulster. It is the size of an 
English town church, and every detail hammers home the London 
connexion. The design i is purely Gothic, which is odd in view of 
what London was putting up itself in the same years, before 

Charles I’s intransigence clapped a moratorium on building for 
twenty years—St. Katherine Cree, for example. But the detail is 


as Cockney as Sid James, and the windows, three- and four-light 


under segmental heads, go straight back to what we know from 
those City churches that survived the Fire: St. Olave Hart Street, — 


or St. Helen Bishopsgate. What a strange memorial to leave, al 


those miles away, a. hundred years after the style had Beige 
England! The designer did more ieee a build a replica, for 
proportions are truly Gothic, with their grave areas 
masonry above the windows. Was he an engineer, as the, d Si 


siege of 1689 when rats . 
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_ today, whilst Vauban, building French military towns, 


hak ee Le ela ee i 


of the walls undoubtedly were? And, in that case, why 
did he build conservative, as English engineers would do 


built up to date—as French engineers would do today? 

After this there is nothing to look at in Derry for 
exactly a hundred years. Then, to commemorate the 
centenary of the siege, Bishop’s Gate was rebuilt; a 
compact, tough design by H. Aaron Baker, expressing 
military display with the most economical of means, an 
exact counterpart to Harrison’s Northgate at Chester in 
my last article*. Another memorial a few yards away is 
Walker’s Column, suavely done, put up in 1828 to com- 
memorate the defenders’ commander. (Another building 
of 1789 was the first bridge across the Foyle. It was 
designed by Lemuel Cox, and Mr. Cox was brought over 
from Boston, Mass., of all places—the equivalent today 
would be getting a Russian to design the Severn bridge.) 

Derry’s best Georgian building is also just a few yards 
away. The Court House was built in 1813, the architect 
was John Bowden, who died before it was finished. A 
pity, for the design is as good as it could be within the 
limits of the strict Greek Revival. There is all the differ- 
ence, in the exactness of proportion and crispness of 
detail, between this and the hack building that Smirke 
and so many others churned out. However limiting the 
conditions, they will always leave enough scope for good 
or bad design; given an identical recipe, one cook will 
botch and one will excel. Here the quality shows in the delicate 
colour contrast of white and buff stone, the former all the way 
from Portland, the latter from Dungiven, twenty miles away; it 
shows in the superbly detailed capitals, as crisp now as they were 
150 years ago, and in the bravura with which the corner capitals 
curve forwards—a tiny touch that makes an enormous difference 
to the way the portico catches the eye at a distance. 

Immediately afterwards, the area inside the walls finally became 
too small, and Derry expanded, in the valley underneath Walker’s 
Column and up the slopes beyond. The first stage was a grid of 
streets as elegant and stately as anything in Dublin. Great James 
Street and Clarendon Street are still in good condition and 
delight by their scale and simplicity: three tall brick storeys, 
quite plain, with decoration limited to the doorcase and fanlight, 


The Court House 
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just as in Dublin. Almost all the doors have the same basic 
pattern of a segmental fanlight and two sunk columns in the 
jambs, but the details are perpetually changing and set up exactly 
the right counterpart to the regularity of the wide streets and the 
plain areas of brickwork. Along with this came handsome non- 
conformist chapels and a series of plain, dignified public build- 
ings: the Asylum by Francis Johnston, the architect of the Dublin 
Post Office, in 1814; the Foyle Academy next to it by an unknown 
architect, and Gwyn’s Institution, farther up the hill, in 1840. 

Even as late as this, the potato famines and the political troubles 
must have seemed a long way off. In another ten years Derry was 
in the middle of them, for it became one of the chief ports for 
emigration from what grimly became known later as the Con- 
gested Areas on the Donegal coast; in some cases deck space to 
Boston and New York-cost only thirty shillings. It 
was probably this coming and going which finally 
turned Derry into a small industrial town, the 
source of all its present troubles: The new workers 
settled in an area next to the quiet Georgian streets 
but completely different in character. Those were all 
regular, quiet and urbane; these are intricate, small- 
scale, and noisy, stuccoed streets which look 
Georgian and are in fact much later, which have 
two storeys but seem only to have one, the tiny 
upper rooms being lit through roof-lights. (To go 
with this, a big Catholic cathedral was built up the 
hill in 1851, imposing but a bit cold. I have found 
a list of every member of the congregation at the 
opening ceremony, but I have not found the name 
of the architect.) 

You may guess what is coming next: the whole 
thing is going to be redeveloped. You may also 
guess my reaction: that some of it may need to be, 
but. why clear the whole area? Why not fit in and 
‘patch up and keep the social patterns intact, so that 
nobody would be rehoused against his will? Some 
of these houses are in good condition: why not 
retain them? The townscape of old and new mixed 
up would be much richer than any kind of whole- 
sale rebuilding. 

As it happens, the new scheme is as good as any 
of these large-scale redevelopments—it is the idea 
of wholesale clearance in itself that worries me. It 
has been designed by the Northern Ireland Housing 
Trust, a semi-official organization which has no 
parallel in England, and it includes sensitivities such 
as starting on a big patch of waste ground so that 
nobody will have several months in limbo waiting 
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St. Columb’s Wells 


for a new home. But what it will never include, because it has 
broken the street pattern, is the vitality of views like the 
photograph of St. Columb’s Wells, or the crazy human touches 
that can only happen when people own their homes. One shop 
wall carries an enormous sign saying ‘ Buy for cash and save the 
rent ’. Another garage advertises: 


Marcus Harrison 
(himself) 
Motor Engineer 


The spirit that makes this kind of inflexion is irreplaceable, 
although there are plenty of people who would dismiss it as just 
sentiment or untidiness. They probably can’t see the point of 
cuddling their wives either. 

There is nothing much to be said for the later Victorian build- 
ings, and the pub decoration is nothing like the standard of 
Belfast, either in the outside decoration or the interior planning 
with its rows of tiny cabins (the best of these in Belfast made an 
unforgettable sequence in Odd Man Out), but the same dark and 
dignified way of designing spread to Ulster cafés as well, and the 
Café Nobile in Strand Road is a great surprise if you are used to 
formica and chromium, with its high-backed dark wooden benches 
and marble-topped tables. May it never be ripped out as old- 
fashioned—and equally, if it is preserved, let it be not as an 
Edwardian relic but for the circumstantial kick it gives to fish 
and chips and a cuppa. 

There are hardly any new buildings inside the city, and it is 
probably just as well, because Ulster is not a good place to 
measure the achievements of modern architecture in Britain. But 
outside it are two places which would be worth a special visit on 
either side of the Irish Sea. One is only seven years old but 
already has the sort of romantic history that often has to be 
manufactured for buildings that have been standing for seven 
hundred. It was built by Sean Kenny, who is now famous for 
his stage designs in London, at a time when he had just returned 
from America after studying under Frank Lloyd Wright. In the 
true Wright tradition, he not only designed it but acted as Clerk 
of Works, living in a hut on the site; and although the derivation 
is obvious, it is Wright’s ideas and not his decorative clichés that 
have been expressed. The enormous living room with its circular 
central stone chimney-stack makes the best of the splendid views 
up and down the Foyle, and with far less pretension than Wright 
would have applied. It was built for a wealthy racing driver who 
was killed in a crash a year afterwards, and lay empty until 1960, 
as though it was an abandoned eighteenth-century palace. Now, 
happily, it is lived in again. 

The other modern building is at Altnagevin, on the main road 
to Belfast. It is the N.W. District Hospital, the first completely 
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new hospital to be finished since the war, designed by 
Yorke, Rosenberg, and Mardall, who are best known for 
the terminal buildings at Gatwick Airport. For a first 
view it is best to come from Belfast, to see an enigmatic 
eleven-storey slab rearing up in the placid, rolling 
landscape. From other views the parts seem too lumpish, 
but the eastern front, square-on to the morning sun, 
fixes you with its complicated skip of balconies as a 
good jazz rhythm would, and compels in a way that 
more obviously photogenic buildings like Roehampton 
do not. The four-storey Nurses’ Home behind is one of 
the happiest modern buildings anywhere in Britain; the 
unerring relationships between parts, and straight- 
forwardness and integrity of the materials are a blessed 
relief after the turgid avant-garde architectural climate 
in London. 

And how better to end an article or a series than 
with F. E. McWilliam’s proud, seated figure of Princess 
Macha, at the main entrance, a reproach to the empti- 
ness both of academic sculpture and of the various forms 
of abstract pattern-making? She is not less effective as 
an abstract pattern for being a startlingly vivid feminine 
presence; she is not less recognizable for being built up 
of nuts and bolts and castings. Saying the same things 
in, a twentieth-century way, she would be a worthy 
partner to the other great royal ladies in sculpture, 
Gothic Uta at Naumburg or Rococo Kunegunde at 
Rott-am-Inn. Proud and vibrant, just like Derry itself: a pride 
that I am sure goes deeper than all the political and religious 
divisions. A less proud place would have had its spirit broken 
under its crippling topographical disadvantage. Derry needs help, 
and its pride is not the false variety that would scorn assistance. 
There is a famous inscription in the Cathedral, recording the 
original foundation. 

If stones could speake then London’s prayse should*sounde 
Who built this church and cittie from the grounde. 
It is time that the bulging money-bags of London began to merit 
Derry’s praise again by looking after the welfare of its oldest, 
most distant, and most individual New Town. 
This series of articles by lan Nairn on Britain’s changing towns, together with 


additional material, will appear as a book which will be published by the 
Architectural Press. 
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Princess Macha: a sculpture by F. E. McWilliam outside the new 
hospital at Altnagevin 
Photographs: Ian Nairn 
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A Year of ‘Science 


By MARTIN GREEN 


Dr. Green, author of ‘A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons’, has for the 

past few years been teaching English in an American University. 

Recently, at the age of thirty-four, he returned to Cambridge to 
: study science as an undergraduate. 


READ C. P. Snow’s book on the two cultures about the 
time everybody did, and it convinced me. It seemed not 
merely true—completely demonstrated—but true for me; 
a diagnosis of a weakness in my own imagination, which I 

then realized I had been half aware of before. And by true for 
me, true personally, I meant also true generally, for others like me 
—for other teachers of English and embryo-critics and would-be 
writers. So I set to work with night-classes in mathematics and a 
text book of physics and a dozen popularized science paper-backs; 
and I soon realized that I would have to spend a year at it full 
time if I was really to possess any of this information. 

About a month ago I thought I would re-read The Two 
Cultures. It still seemed just as true as a criticism of a whole 
society; and for me personally it was not untrue. But I found that 
the terms in which I talk to myself about all this have shifted 
away from Snow’s during the intervening eighteen months. 


The Literary Mind 
I put it to myself these days that I had had too purely literary 
_ an education; that a purely literary mind suffers from a dangerous 
imbalance; and that some scientific training could rescue me from 
that imbalance. By a literary mind I do not mean someone with 
a degree in English. There is such a thing, surely, as the literary 
mind, a mode of the intelligence, in which we all participate from 
time to time if we have a grain of imagination: a mode of intelli- 
a gence, with its characteristic subject-matter and set of interests, 
its characteristic logic and system, its characteristic set of values 
and indifferences and impatiences. The best examples are the 
great writers. A list of a few modern novelists should make the 
point: Proust, Kafka, Dostoevsky, Mann, Lawrence, Tolstoy; a 
list of great historians, or great physicists—Einstein, Rutherford, 
Bohr—brings out the essential similarity between all performances 
of the literary mind. Its subject matter is so much wider, for one 
thing. It ranges over far more of our experience. And all that 
experience is general; not average—Proust, Kafka, Dostoevsky, 
they do not deal with average experience; what is it then that 
makes their subject matter seem more less specialized, 
than the historians’ or the physicists’? It is that all this experi- 
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ence is personal, involving the individual as person, as unique, 


mysterious, an ultimate entity; not as a specimen, exemplifying 
one or other set of impersonal laws. And the logic by which the 
writer moves from point to point of this material is personal in 
the same sense; and the values he accords to what he finds are 


‘ **The critic and teacher of literature must also operate in this 
4 mode—not in the act of criticism and teaching, but in what lies 
ae behind those, what licenses him to teach or to criticize. Every 
good reader participates in it—that is how he understands and 
responds to what he is reading. And a purely literary mind is one 
which operates exclusively in that mode. A literary person tends, 
that is, when he sees an old friend, meets a new family, boards a 
ship, sits in an air-raid shelter, goes to a political meeting, to see 
ec in those things what Lawrence, Kafka, Mann, Dostoevsky saw. 
-—--* Tends to; he does not have enough energy for that very often; 
but those are the moments towards which he lives, the rest is 
; ; ogroemtd requires Lepr ae wee that this mode of intelligence is 
only one of several; and that its have traditionally 
"distrusted the other modes, and aboye 

conflict has been familiar to us at least since the Renaissance, 
when Petrarch was already saying that it was not Nature but 


the scientific. ‘That. 


human nature you should be studying, if you cared to know how 
to live. But there are two differences between the character of 
that conflict in Petrarch’s time and its character today, both of 
which make it more serious. The first is the terrifying success of 
modern science; the second is the terrifying stature of modern 
literature. I do not think the word ‘terrifying’ is excessive in 
that second use. Both modes of intelligence have developed enor- 
mously and dangerously in their two opposite directions. The last 
fifty or hundred years, it seems to me, have produced a literature 
greater than any before; and more specifically literary. It has more 
to say about what constitutes the happiness and holiness of a 
person; and what it says is much more explosive. 


Two Half-Cultures 

One consequence of this parallel-but-divergent development is 
the inaccessibility of modern literature to scientists and vice versa. 
This is the phenomenon which Snow called the two cultures; 
and which might also be called the two half-cultures, since its 
worst feature is that neither side—no one at all—has a clear idea 
of the whole man, the man who knows enough of both to count 
himself a full citizen. One proof of that lies in the popularized 
science books, whose writers clearly have no idea of who their 
reader is to be, except that he won’t be of the first intelligence. 
This is the fault of the literary men mostly, for they legislate the 
realm of discourse. Voltaire created the broadly educated 
eighteenth-century intelligent layman, in the act of explaining 
Newton to his reader; and in the nineteenth century a writer like 
George Eliot achieved a breadth of tone we regard as now im- 
possible, through a breadth of reference which authorized her to 
speak for the whole educated mind of her day. And the main 
scientific ideas of today are no more difficult to grasp than 
Newton’s were in his day. Even the short distance I have gone 
into physics and chemistry has convinced me that there is a world 
picture today which we all potentially share, and which could be 
the source of a similar largeness of mind and sureness of tone for 
us. But that is the more general, the more external benefit I see 
coming from this year. To explain the other one, I must go back 
to the specialized quality of modern literature. 

Lionel Trilling has a fine essay in a recent number of Partisan 
Review on the uniquely difficult, dangerous, challenging, corrosive 
quality of modern literature. It is corrosive because it makes the 
reader feel that anything less than spiritual heroism, spiritual 
extravagance, is inadequate. Professor Trilling says that the chief 
impulse of all modern literature is ‘ to surrender oneself to experi- 
ence without regard to self-interest or conventional morality — 
and that the effect is really to free one from social membership 
altogether. No other literature, he says, was ever so shockingly 
personal and spiritual, so uniquely concerned with the salvation 
of the individual. Trilling also points out that for many students 
no ideas that they will encounter in any college discipline will 
equal in force and sanction the ideas conveyed to them by modern 
literature; because of ‘ the agreement, ever growing in assertive- 
ness, that art yields more truth than any other intellectual activity’. 
But that is my next point. 


A Unique Power 

Because of the greatness of modern literature, and perhaps 
because other sources of authority have declined—the social, the 
political, the religious—the literary mind has unique power today. 
I mean, people believe James Joyce’s account of Dublin in 
1904 rather than that of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland or an 
Archbishop of Dublin .or a philosopher. And any representative 
of the literary mind—teacher or critic or good reader—enjoys a 
proportionate power. He has insights into the people and world 

(concluded on page 1074) 
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A poster bearing the words ‘ We Stay Together’ which is being distri 
throughout the Western sector of the divided city of Berlin this Chri 
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Figures representing the Nativity, and an illuminated ‘Christmas tree 
standing in the Ellipse, a park near the White House, Washington, 
which is the scene of an annual Christmas pageant 


Christmas illumination’ in the Boulevard Adolphe Max in Brussels. The then 


the Belgian capital is the Common Market, with a symbol of each membe 


Children at a London nursery school watching an entertainer at an 
end-of-term Christmas party Right: a seasonal neon sign over one of the stores in 
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herds from the Abruzzi region of Italy playing their pipes in the 
a Navona, Rome, in celebration of the great Christian festival 


Grandfather Frost talking to young guests at a children’s party in the House of 
Unions, Moscow. Secular festivities are held in Russia at the New Year 


Fras: 


Christmas in a Polish home in the Lowic district. The traditional meal, which is 
meatless, is eaten- on Christmas Eve; a custom is to place straw on the table as 
symbolic of the manger at Bethlehem. Gifts are not exchanged at Christmas, the 
children having received theirs on the Feast of St. Nicholas, December 6. In country 
districts the tree is hung with nut-shells and egg-shells decorated in traditional patterns 


orations this year in 
icted in lights 
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: ‘discomfort of ‘his acquaintance. Any university 
Fi teacher of English can be the mediator of more 
of the revolutionary truths of adulthood to his 
~ students than the teacher of any other subject. 
In his comments on their essays, for instance, 
- he can bring to bear on their own minds and 
experience the burning scrutiny of that great 
_ literature—by his references, by his examples, by 


his very vocabulary. And we find examples of 


this mode of intelligence raised to the power of 
- heroism—its own kind of heroism—in achieve- 
ment and whole careers prominent in the general 
world. It is the characteristic modern mode of 
heroism of the mind. The greatest of modern 
critics, Dr. Leavis, and the greatest of all politi- 
cal journalists, George Orwell, are the great 
examples for me. 
With such intensity Ps: such power 
endowed, it is clear that if there is any imbalance 
it will be dangerous. But, as I used to say to 
myself, is not such imbalance a matter of indi- 
~ vidual temperaments? The literary mind, as I 
have defined it, is almost infinitely broad in its 
_ interests. The man with literary training finds 
‘that it applies itself to every new situation he 
gets into; and it is a passport into the other arts, 
into history, into a good half of psychology. 


Scope and Intensity © 

Yes, the literary mind has enormous scope as 
well as intensity. Its special narrowness is only 
_a function of those two. It is only because 
__ literary intuitions carry us so far so fast nowa- 
_ days that the things they cannot grasp lose all 
status for us, all dignity, all interest. What are 
_ those things? The best example I know occurs 
in D. H. Lawrence’s novel about Australia, 
_ Kangaroo. Lawrence relied on the literary mind 
more exclusively than any other writer, and it 
served him perhaps more magnificently. The 
_ houses, the towns, the bush, the people, every- 
_ thing he tells us about Australia convinces us 
absolutely. Until he comes to the political party, 
its aims, its origins, its strengths and weaknesses, 
its success and failure. And there we do not 


es believe a word of it. Not because of its unlikeli- 
78 hood i in a newspaper-factual sense—not what we 
ihe feel about The Plumed Serpent, for in- 


bas e! aay. and completely, that his intuition huts no 
authority on this subject. 
The literary mind, that is, is -so personal, so 
~ obsessed with the salvation of individuals, that 
it has no respect—or insufficient respect—for 
any facts that are not relevant to that issue. For 
instance, political and organization problems of 
the kind Kangaroo tries to handle: consciously, 
_ intentionally, Lawrence was most respectful of 
_ his theme, but at a deeper level, where he had 
committed himself to the literary mode exclu- 
. sively, he could not feel it as directly and vitally 
me as he felt everything else. He translated it into 
_ other terms and dealt with it metaphorically. 
: That is why, also, there are no accidents in his 
_ novels. What is not spiritual, not an act in a 
_ person’ s search for salvation, is so uninteresting 
_ it ceases to exist. Or, rather, it should cease to 
_ exist. In reality, brute facts continue to obtrude, 


x mind; political and economic facts continue to 
control. life, and this i is the source of a hysteria 


Bes 
% 


~ around him that command the deference fad: 


_voluntarily, 


; begun t Ly < 

A fact that affected 10,000 people ented less 
important to me, because Jess vivid, than the 
same fact affecting just one. I was bored, in- 
with political and economic 
problems. I was impatient that they should be 
settled, I realized, so that I could concentrate on ~ 
what was really serious, really interesting— 
personal truths. 


The Holmes-Laski Letters | 

At the same time, examples of real bik of 
mind were coming to seem more and more 
attractive. On the way home for this year I was 
reading the Holmes-Laski letters. Mr. Justice 
Holmes was already on the Supreme Court’when 
they began the correspondence, and Laski soon 
made friends close to the government over here; 
and as they wrote to each other they commented 
on all the important national and international 
problems of their time. The letters are a monu- 
ment to two energetic, effective, honourable, 
useful, happy lives: fully responsible for, as well 
as responsive to, the world around them, and 
with no trace of the literary mind’s fever. What 
a contrast with, say, Lawrence’s letters! But if 
one has to cheose, I still choose Lawrence’s 
letters. Holmes and Laski could not read great 
modern literature. They preferred the easier, 
duller, feebler writers of their time; and thereby 
they cheated themselves of the fullest impact of | 
their own personal experience. But, as I kept 
asking myself as I read the book, why cannot 
one have both kinds of intelligence, and a full 
range of experience? 

So here I am with text-books full of formulae, 
and note-books ready to have those formulae 
copied into them. And how is that going to help 
me towards breadth of mind? Why bio- 
chemistry? Why not history, or political theory, 
or economics? Well, it is not bio-chemistry 
instead of history and economics, but as well as. 
That, however, still leaves a primacy to be ex- 
plained. Why should chemistry or physics be 
studied full-time, while the other subjects are 
left to part-time reading? And why should they 


_be there at all? 


My answers to those questions en me 
myself. Not that I have no arguments: the 
trouble is rather that I have too many, and too 
large and sweeping ones. But they are as near as 
I can get to a reasonable expression of an intui- 
tion that still seems to me absolutely authorita- 
tive. I only wish they were less categorical. For, 
after all, everyone who reads literature with deep 
excitement these days has to find his own way to 
broaden and steady his general responses. I see 
four or five main strategies among my friends. 
Some achieve it by political work, some by an 
intelligent worldliness, some by a deeper scholar- 
ship, most perhaps by a concern for education 
and culture. If none of these has seemed to- 
meé finally adequate, that may j be idiosyncratic 
to me. 


A Scientific Route . 
However, I would like to offer three reasons 


why some scientific training could be one direct 


route to a broader and steadier intelligence even 
for someone who remains categorically literary. 
First of all, because science is the other great 
intellectual discipline today: the only one that 


is comparable in power, that can arrest a self- 


sgenitic ae : 
of today; literature t 
and prophecy. An imagin man n 

Secondly, because science is a body 
information as well as a discipline. We 
respond in any vigorous and masculine way 
to traditional things like the sea and the sky 
unless we know them factually, according to 
contemporary categories, as contemporary’ Pa 
not occasions for sensibility. Much less can we — A. 
respond to the new, man-made things, the great & 
machines, the texture, the substance of modern — 
life itself, unless we know enough about it to 
accept it emotionally as our creation, not theirs, ae 
the others’, the enemies’. 

Thirdly, above all, because at the hens of all 
science is the impersonal mode of experience, 
literature’s natural and only complement. I do 
not mean so much that massive otherness, that - 
incorruptible impersonality of the great physical — ; 
or mathematical problems which Einstein and — 
Planck described; I am thinking more of the | 
subtle penetration of even the most intimately rd 
personal experience by a new mode of feeling; — 
the experience of pain, for example—something 
in my pain is uniquely, ungeneralizably mine, _ 
but something is common to all men, and that 8 
is interesting too. Known in this mode, the 
individual is not unique and mysterious; he Pte 
an animal entity in a material cosmos, an 
organization of appetites and aptitudes identical 
with others of his species. And these facts are 
as vivid and exciting, as real and true, as tm- 
portant, about oneself, to oneself, as the © 
personal facts. “3 eo 


. 


On the Fringe of the Picture 

The purely literary mind, as I said, cannot 
grasp the idea of 10,000 people. It can hardly 
count above two, or three. Certainly, if some- 
thing is said to be true of twenty people, you | 
know this is somewhat rhetorical. Indeed, the — 
facts of general, socially significant misery— 
hunger, disease, unemployment—are too abstract : 
for a literary imagination even in relation to one 
person. The reader cannot focus his eye on 
them; they are too large, too blank; rhetorical. 
They have to stay on the fringe of the picture. 
One has to focus on how they interact with more 
intricate, more Properly personal conditions— 
how the sick man’s feelings about his friends 
change. And in the world outside, too, anyone 
who has read modern literature as passionately — 
as it asks and deserves to be read will find his — 
eye swerving away from facts he wants to focus — c 
on, slipping off the surface of truths he feels are 
crucial. This has happened so generally, over 
the last fifty years, that our culture now atin \! 
any integrated body of experience that includes — 
both the really vivid categories—the aca 


literary mind, which is the site of ‘most acute 
moral sensation for nearly all educated : 


Becmembetng the Little Magazines 


By VERNON SCANNELL 


_My INTEREST in ‘little magazines’ developed 
suddenly, just after the war when I began to 
try to write poetry seriously. I wanted to know 
what other young writers were up to and I 
wanted, if possible, to find a place to display 
. ty own efforts. The famous heroes of the war 
years, Penguin New Writing and Horizon, were 
still alive then, but I felt, rightly, that these were 
too splendid to use anything I was likely to 
' produce at that time. So I hunted out the less 
august, the thinner reviews which, if they were 
featured in the Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 
would announce under their terms of payment: 
“By arrangement’. I soon discovered that this 
meant no payment at all. 


Death by Neglect 

Little magazines of that kind still appear, and 
most of them die of neglect after the second or 
third number. Only one of those that I read 
fifteen years ago still survives, and that is the 
magazine called Outposts. It is devoted entirely 
to poetry, with a small section of reviews, and 
it is edited by Howard Sergeant. You will not 
find it on any bookstall; it arrives each 
quarter in the morning mail of its 1,000-odd 
subscribers. This brave little magazine set out 

~ in 1944 to provide a platform for young and 

little-known writers of promise, and it can claim 
to have published the first work of Kingsley 
Amis, Alan Sillitoe, Muriel Spark, and a number 
of other writers who have since gained wide 
recognition. It has also managed to outlive 
much sturdier magazines which have long since 
disappeared—Poetry London, Poetry Quarterly, 
Voices, Life and Letters Today, Adelphi, The 
Wind and the Rain, and the austere and power- 
ful Scrutiny. 

It is interesting to read through the little 
magazines published since the end of the war 
and to see to what extent they refiect the pre- 
vailing tendencies and literary preoccupations of 
their time. One finds, for instance, in both the 
verse and critical prose published by Poetry 
Quarterly and Poetry London that the apoca- 
lyptic hangover lasted a longer time than one 

_ had suspected. Here is a critic who seems never 
to have heard of the theories and practice of 
Richards, Leavis, or Empson, writing in the 
summer 1951 number of Poetry Quarterly: 

Here is romanticism in its most aspirant form 

—the desire for that elusive je ne sais quoi, for 

a ‘light that never was on land or sea’... The 
4 presents it as a cry from the heart, a yearn- 
+ Bar i ie a deeper and fuller fulfilment than, as 
. - finite creatures, we can ever enjoy. 
ts 


And the poems in the magazine, some by people 
_ who have been quietly swallowed by the passing 
years and others by poets who have since become 
il established, are often breathlessly romantic, 
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: I do not think verse quite as bad as 
m Poetry Quarterly, 1951, would find its 


Shed from the silent flesh 

Gentle, luminous, 

A wise beholding that can touch 
When the brush of thought is brutal. 


Eight adjectives and an adjectival phrase to five 
nouns: and no finite verb other than the inert 
verb ‘to be’; a pretty mushy idea expressed, too. 
But it is easy to be scathing about the apoca- 
lyptic rag-bag of symbols and the pidgin Dylan- 
ese that passed itself off as dionysiac poetry 
right into the fifties. The values of the so-called 
Movement did begin to exert a strong and, on 
the whole, healthy influence on the younger 
poets. But this new wind brought with it its 
own dangers. The tough pose of the anti-wet 
and anti-phoney produced its own crop of bad 
writing of a different sort, a mechanical flatness 
and banality that tried to pass itself off as the 
wry, monochrome idiom that Auden considers 
the only possible one for poetry today. Take 
this, for instance, from the summer 1956 number 
of Listen, a good little magazine which has not 
appeared for some time: 

Now music is truly background; 

A species of desire affects 

The singer in the shiny box. 

Turning at tideline, face to face, 

The endearments flag—and could 

They? Yes probably, yes, they think 

that not impossible and 

(Stand clear of the irony) 

Kiss, kiss, in the warm latitude. 

In the same year, 1956, a slender magazine 
calling itself New Helios appeared, edited by a 
Peter Jones whose editorial to this publication 
is one of the most extraordinary picors of prose 
I have ever seen: 

Though contemporaneity seem to govern the 
similar characters of schools of thought—there is 
more tendency for people to think alike at any 
one time—the atavistic, retrospective comprehen- 
sion, selective, must find equal place. It will be 
observed that the borders of art and science, 
traditionally mysteriously automatically arbitrary, 
are a necessary region for the significant interplay 
in understanding, barriers of old being dissolved, 
their contiguous territories being mutually illumi- 
native in coalescence. 

After this, the ecstatic exhortations of a Tambi- 
mutu or Wrey Gardiner have a cosy flavour that 
is rather endearing. 


Good Writing and Fashion 

What emerges from reading through the little 
magazines published since the war is what one 
might expect: that good writing, whether in 
prose or verse, has little or nothing to do with 
literary fashions, movements, manifestos, and 
so on. One finds stories and poems published in 
the forties that would not be in the least out of 
place in a good magazine of today. Certainly 


there has been no deterioration in standards. 


The best literary reviews published today are 
The London Magazine, the lively and substan- 
tial Critical Quarterly which is edited by C. B. 
Cox and A. E. Dyson, and Jon Silkin’s Stand 
edited from Leeds. But we could do with more. 


In this respect we are much worse off than the 
Americans with their countless serious literary 
reviews that regularly print lively criticism and 
creative work. And surely some wealthy publish- 
ing house could afford to sink a fraction of its 
profits into producing a magazine on the lines 
of Poetry Chicago, a substantial monthly c- 
quarterly devoted to the publication of poetry, 
edited on catholic lines with no other criterion 
than quality? And why cannot the Arts Council 
do something like this, instead of holding an 
occasional and rather exclusive soirée and, less 
frequently, slipping a cheque to some lucky if 
not particularly deserving poet? Poetry Quar- - 
terly and Poetry London with all their faults 
were better than no poetry magazine at all. 
— New Comment’ (Third Programme) 


We extend our congratulations to the editors of 
Encounter, the 100th number of which is now on 
sale (3s. 6d.). Am enlarged issue, it contains some 
fragments of an Indian journal by E. M. Forster, 
some letters of George Orwell,. poems by Edith 
Sitwell, W. H. Auden, R. S. Thomas, and Stephen 
Spender, a play by the American ‘beat’ poet 
Gregory Corso, and many other contributions of 
special interest. The cover has been designed by 
Henry Moore. 


Autobiographical Note 


Beeston, the place, near Nottingham: 
We lived there for three years or so. 
Each Saturday at two-o’clock 

We queued up for the matinée, 

All the kids for streets around 

With snotty noses, giant caps, 

Cut down coats and heavy boots, 

The natural enemies of cops 

And schoolteachers. Profane and hoarse 
We scrambled, yelled and fought until 
The Picture Palace opened up 

And we, like Hamelin children, forced 
Our bony way into the hall. 

That much is easy to recall; 

Also the reek of chewing-gum, 
Gob-stoppers and liquorice, 

But of the flickering myths themselves 
Not much remains. The hero was 

A milky wide-brimmed hat, a shape 
Astride the arched white stallion; 
The villain’s horse and hat were black. 
Disbelief did not exist 

And laundered virtue always won 
With quicker gun and harder fist, 
And all of us applauded it. 

Yet I remember moments when 

In solitude I’d find myself 

Brooding on the sooty man, 

The bristling villain, who could move 
Imagination in a way 

The well-shaved hero never could, 
And even warm the nervous heart 


With something oddly close to love. 
VERNON SCANNELL 
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Old Masters Go West 


By - ED OWEN? M-Uri tL TEN:S 


IN AMERICA EARLIER this month a painting by 
Rembrandt, ‘ Aristotle contemplating the bust of 
Homer ’, was sold to the New York Metropoli- 
tan Museum for over £820,000—almost certainly 
the highest price ever paid for a single painting 
anywhere in the world. 

By any standards £820,000 must seem a 
lunatic sum to spend on a canvas 44 feet across 
and 44 feet high. But it is always an expensive 
luxury to possess something rare, and there are 
few pictures of this quality left for people to 
buy. Anyway, who can say what a picture is 
really worth? Normal economic values simply 
do not apply. On the one hand it is a strange 
set of values that would rate a Rembrandt as 
worth less than an office-block or a medium- 
sized hydrogen bomb; on the other hand 
Rembrandt is known to have died in debt. The 
truth is, any work of art is worth exactly what 
someone is prepared to pay for it. 

The phenomenal rise in the commercial value 
of pictures really begiris with the great American 
fortunes of the eighteen-eighties, and with the 
international art dealers who chan- 
nelled these fortunes into picture- 
buying. In a sense the American col- 
lectors were victims of a colossal 
piece of propaganda, put out by 
dealers who saw in the New World 
a market of limitless proportions. In 
a sense, too, the collectors were 
victims of their own business 
triumphs, which had been founded 
on the principle of doing everything 
big. In short, Americans wanted 
pictures at any price, while the 
European aristocrats who owned the 
pictures needed money: and so they 
swapped, and the pictures began to 
cross the Atlantic. This Rembrandt 
was among them. From the collec- 
tion of Lord Brownlow, at Ashridge 
Park outside London, it went first 
to Paris for about £10,000 in the 
eighteen-nineties, and then via 
Duveen Brothers to America—one 
of hundreds that made such a 
journey. 

In the earlier years of American 
collecting the taste was more for 
Corots and Daubignys—things that 
above all looked attractive on the 
wall. But before long this had_ 
switched to Raphaels and Rem- 
brandts. It did not matter so much 
what these looked like on the wall; 
what counted was the fact that they 
were accredited masterpieces. The 
new generation of millionaires were 
rich beyond all reasonable measure, 
and beyond all reasonable hope of 
ever being able to spend it. A great 
work of art was immortal, it was 
unique, and it was an acknowledged 
mark of prestige. It was also the 
only fragment of a past splendour 
which they had not come too late 


to enjoy. If they could not be Medicis and be 
patrons of art, at least they could buy it. Ad- 
mittedly, some of them did become the earliest 
big patrons of modern French art, but the 
collectors with the loftiest notions of grandeur 
found modern art too prolific. They wanted 
what no one else could have, and were prepared 
to outbid anyone to get it. 

It was a paradise for art dealers, provided, of 
course, that they could go on finding the pic- 
tures to sell; and in this Joseph Duveen, later 
Lord Duveen of Millbank, was the supreme 
master. He always seemed to have what his 
clients wanted most, and he made them pay 
most handsomely for it. Altogether it was no 
wonder that prices got rapidly out of hand. In 
1894, when Berenson sold a Botticelli from the 
Earl of Ashburnham’s collections to Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, the price was a little over 
£4,000: but by 1929 a Raphael Madonna which 
Duveen had acquired from Panshanger cost 
Andrew Mellon no less than £172,800. Our 
public galleries were powerless to compete. Not 


‘The Blue Boy’ by Thomas Gainsborough 


1961 
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Joseph Duveen (1869-1939): a drawing by Walter 
Tittle in the National Portrait Gallery 


once during the first half of this century did the 
National Gallery annual purchase grant reach 
£10,000; and £10,000 to a dealer like Duveen 
was pocket money. 

Duveen’s biographer, Behrman, has written 
of him that ‘his knowledge of ‘art was con- 
spicuously exceeded by his enthusiasm for it’. 

Perhaps this enthusiasm was mainly 

reserved for works of art which he 

himself was selling. His special gift 
lay in being able to make his clients 
share this enthusiasm, to his own 
enormous profit. As a result Ameri- 
can collectors paid him prices which 
an hour or two before they would 
have thought- outrageous. Duveen 
was equally successful at buying, 
and his secret was that he seldom 
tried to buy cheaply. If he had done 
so he would have been unable to ask 
the colossal prices which were essen- 
tial to his pre-eminence as a dealer. 

He trained his millionaires to buy 

only pictures which he supplied, and 

at prices which only he dared to ask. 

Long before the second world war 

he was paying over £70,000 for pic- 

tures like Gainsborough’s ‘The 

Mall’, Romney’s ‘Portrait of 

Mrs. Davenport’, and Lawrence’s 

‘Pinkie’; and as early as 1913 he 

had sold Gainsborough’s ‘Blue Boy’ 

in America for £148,000, about three 
times what he had paid the Duke of 

Westminster for it shortly before. 

From England’s point of view it 
was unfortunate that there were few 

English millionaires interested in 

competing with American collectors 

like Frick, Widener, the two Hunt- 
ingtons, Mellon, Pierpont Morgan, 
and others, even if they had had 
the money. Morgan, for instance, 
amassed a collection worth 
$60,000,000" in twenty years; and 

Andrew Mellon once paid Duveen 

$21,000,000 for forty-two pictures 
~ at one stroke—roughly the equiva- 

lent of £5,000,000. The American 
women were hardly less formidable 
than the men; women like Mrs. 


vourite, ihe + Rokeby Venus’ 
would have gone too, had not 
organ stepped down and let a group 
sh benefactors buy it for the nation. At 
tional Gallery had not even got 


p to 1952 this oontey had lost 
: than ninety-seven paintings by Rem- 
dt seventy-seven by Gainsborough, and 


by Rubens. 


nat the great paintings hanging in our castles 
nd mansions were in a sense public property. 


ury did almost nothing to save them for 


= did not even insist that an export 
was es Characteristically it took 


oo. of works of art over 100 years old 
valued at more than £1,000. During six 


Prayer 
Say God see to it 


_ Our hands heart head 
: _ Are considerate, | 


That we may honour as 


ali 


en so, when they came on the market the - 


pedRant asia are still in private hands. 
Yet even now we have no satisfactory system for 
ensuring that these do not vanish too; only the 
export restrictions left over from the war. The 
export-permit system in effect only serves to 


hold up the departure of a painting which has — 


already been sold. It provides our galleries with 


_the time to make a last-minute search for bene- 
Otherwise it is merely a source of © 


anxiety to the man who sells a picture, and of 
‘exasperation to the collector who has come over 


from New York and bought it. We cannot ex- . 


pect all foreign buyers to be as understanding 


as Mr. Charles Wrightsman, who bought the 


Goya portrait of the Duke of Wellington at 
Sotheby’s for £140,000, and then promptly 
offered it to the British nation. He could not 
know that it would soon be stolen. 

One of the difficulties is that while pictures 
remain in private hands there can be no satis- 
factory solution. Anyone who owns a picture 
clearly has the right to sell it, and to sell it at a 
fair price, which can only be ascertained in the 
open market. If the Government were to impose 
more restrictions, it would tamper with this 


market. Already there may be American collec- 


tors who do not come and bid for a picture 
because they know full well that even if they 
buy it they may not be allowed to keep it. 

If we are really going to respect national in- 


_terests without bothering about private ones, we 
must clamp down on all exports of works of art 


and adopt the line ‘ what’s British is British’. 


‘But before we could hope to make this attitude 
respectable we had better return the Elgin 


Marbles, denude nine-tenths of the British 
Museum, and part with every picture that was 


not actually painted by an Englishman. And if 
other countries were to follow suit, the ‘ Mona - 


Lisa’ would return to Italy, and American 


_ museums be left with little over 200 years old 
_ except a few totem poles. 


In practice, any restriction on the export of 


‘pictures is more likely to be a general nuisance 


than a national benefit. Under the present system, 


am export permit can be applied for by the 


Swaying in measure 


he f _buye 
ne pel 


not | country | 

Pays the if it has been sold 
be a private patron, a gallery, « or 
If our public galleries had been given mi 


and to plan those purchases. Certainly 
Government would greatly ease the | 


cipal museums and particularly the Natio 
Gallery. 
This in itself might not be enough to save 
important pictures in private hands from leavin 
the country, but it would be a big step. 
mittedly, since 1959 the National Gallery annual 
grant has been niultiplied by ten, and is now 
£125,000. This sum, if it were augmented by the 
money now paid out in special grants, would — 
approach the funds available to many of the = a 
smaller American museums. Obviously this is 
about as helpful as we can expect the Treasury 
to be; so, if our leading galleries are to compete 
with the important American collectors and : 
museums, we must find other sources of income. 
About a million people every year visit the — R 
National Gallery alone, to wander round one of me 
the finest collections of pictures in the world, — ; 
without even paying to leave their umbrellas in — a 
the cloakroom. The Gallery provides one of the 
great free services of London. But it is not a — 
charity, so there are no National Gallery flag- 
days and no nation-wide appeals; there is no A 
‘Society of Friends of the Gallery’ as there is at 
the Tate; a donation is never even suggested to — 
you. The same is true of many of the big pro- — 
vincial galleries. Yet among the million who Fi 
visit the National Gallery in a year, there must r 
be hundreds each day who would be happy to 7 
donate something, even if only in memory of | 
those ninety-seven Rembrandts, acventy oe 


now never be there. —Home Service Orns 

. Be . 
Mr. Mullins is a writer of art articles for ‘The — dg 
Illustrated London News’, and co-editor and pub-— Ae 
lisher of the Anglo-French literary quar terly ‘Two oF 
Cities ’. tu 


i The Directions of Memory @ 
E ; j 
é Memory fingers With yesterday’s sorrow: a . 
; The bruised and the shattered Float free of the memory & 
Flowers of pleasure, Unheeded away. ns 
And picks at their petals, ? ee Fons 
Tossing them heedless And sooner or later ao ea 
To breezes that carry | By barely tomorrow ; 
aes _ (As daylight grows narrow) i ; With hardly a shudder _ 
"The torn edges floating Deprived of my treasure 
es “ais of today. My petals all spattered 
jae Unheeded unfingered i‘ 
ee The breasts that you fingered Surrounded by other 
+ Lips that you flattered Crushed petals damp blossoms 
= Like flowers but seedless On the raw wind that hustles 
oe Like pollen that settles" Us out of remembrance 
_____ _ Inhabit the breezes, I too shall sway. 
e LAURENCE LERNER 
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BEARS IN WORLD. ZOOS | 
In the two B.B.C. Television series ‘World Zoos’ and ‘News from the Zoos’, 


bears from Moscow Zoo and elsewhere have been seen by viewers. Our photo- 
graphs show some of the different types to be seen in a number of zoos 


A bear cub in Young Animals’ Corner, part of the 
children’s section of Moscow Zoo 


whee . af 


. A Himalayan bear at Bristol Zoo takes a look beyond his enclosure 
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Ordeal a Charabanc 


I wAs ABouT eight when I had my first car ride. 
_ I remember the occasion well because the car 
_ broke down. I ought to say at the outset that 

__ the car was a charabanc. She was called The 

Violet and she had a twin, Forest Belle. In those 

_ Edwardian days in the Forest of Dean it was 
not thought at all strange to give charabancs 
proper names. Horses, cows, and railway engines 
had names: so why not charabancs? But The 

Violet belied her name; she was 

painted blue. Forest Belle remem- 

: _ bered where she was and was 

‘painted green. But both vehicles 

sported their own names, that of 

their owner, Ken Paulson, and the 
place of their residence, Dunkley’s 

Corner, near Cinderford, in proud 

and magnificent lettering on the 

door at the back. 

I don’t think I ever set foot in 
Forest Belle, but my one and only 
experience of The Violet was sen- 
sational to say the least of it. The 
occasion was the day of our annual 
choir outing. The vicar decided 
that we should go to Gloucester, 

_ our county town, which, though 

only fourteen miles away, was a 

strange and wonderful place to us. 

As we rarely strayed beyond the 

bounds of our wooded acres, a 

visit to Gloucester was a great 

adventure. We even regarded the 
people who lived there as foreign- 
ers; they spoke a different language from us. 

But the vicar went further with his plans for 
our enjoyment: he engaged The Violet, the 
first charabanc any of us had ever seen, to take 
us on our outing. Our local carrier, Dan 
Walkley, was deeply affronted, for he had been 
given the choir outing job for years. He com- 
plained bitterly that he was being done out of 
his living. ‘But then’, he said to one of his 
cronies, ‘you can’t expect anything else of 
church people! ’ Dan, I may add, was strong 
chapel. ‘And’, he went on, ‘that charabanc 
thing is hideous, noisy, and dirty, not like 

~ horses. It’s a pleasure to travel with them. And 

that lot’ll"need me, and my horses, before the 
day is out. You see’ 

So, on a warm feet falsely bright August 
morning, we excited members of St. Stephen’s 
church choir were waiting outside The Swan for 
The Violet to arrive. There were fifteen boys, 
the seven basses and tenors, Charlie Walding 
_our blind organist, the lay reader, and the vicar, 

had brought a huge carriage umbrella with 

Some of us were a bit nervous, too: we 

id heard such stories of these new motor-cars. 

A boy had been run over by The Violet in 

- Ruardean, so somebody said. As we waited there, 
_ William Godbeer, our milkman, drove by in his 

at; we informed him, at highest pitch, that 

a going to Gloucester in The Violet. 

m cote his cage shoulders, curled his 
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‘had solid tyres: 


By LEONARD CLARK 


Then, in the distance, we heard the unmistak- 
able sound of the approaching charabanc. It 
wasn’t really a single sound, but a number, in 
different keys and at different speeds, all com- 
bining to give the effect of Farmer Holder’s 
threshing machine gone mad. The noise got 
louder and louder as The Violet came nearer 
and nearer; soon we caught sight of her bold 
brass headlamps glinting in the sunshine at the 


bottom of the hill. Three or four minutes later 
she had pulled into the kerb, and there she was, 
standing bravely in the road waiting for us to 
clamber in. I thought she looked like a blue 
monster suddenly returned. to earth from pre- 
historic days. It was then that I noticed she 


just like most of our bicycles. 

Ken Paulson, owner and driver, wore a cap 
and motor goggles. He got out, greeted us, 
dashed round to the back, fished out a pair of 
steps which lay on the floor of the vehicle, 
attached them to the rear, and then, tugging at 
his moustache the while, ushered us in one by 
one, to arrange ourselves as we wished on the 
two rows of benches facing each other. However 
we all managed to squeeze in I can’t imagine; 
I think a few of us smaller boys must have 
squatted on the floor. There was one seat we 
all coveted: that was next to the driver. But to 
our great disappointment the vicar claimed the 
right to sit there. ‘ Just like him’, whispered Bill 
Jones, one of the tenors, out of the back of his 
hand, ‘ thinks we’ll lose our way’. 

Then, after a series of splutterings and false 
starts, we were away. The Violet snorted and 
trembled as we drove very slowly up the hill. 
Some of us passed our homes where we saw 
our mothers waving and looking at us rather 
sadly. I thought my mother appeared as if she 
regretted allowing me to go out for the day. 

I can’t remember all the details of that first 
ride in a charabanc from Cinderford to Glouces- 
ter. I know it started to rain when we got to 


Elton Corner. Ken Paulson stopped The Violet, 
with some difficulty, and pulled the tarpaulin 
cover over the three hoops which were a 
permanent fixture of the bus. And there we 
were, sitting in the dark, in what was, after all 
said and done, a travelling tunnel, which got 
hotter and hotter as we rattled on. We could 
hear the rain spattering down on the tarpaulin.. 
Through a crack in it I saw Ken enveloped in 
what must have been the largest 
mackintosh ever worn by man, 
and the vicar with his carriage 
umbrella held high. Charlie Wald- 
ing tried to enliven the rather dis- 
mal proceedings by starting up a 
few popular songs. We sang Has 
anybody here seen Kelly?, and 
O, O, Antonio. From songs we got 
to hymns, and then last year’s 
Christmas and Easter anthems, 
sometimes adding impolite words 
of our own. Suddenly the rain 
stopped. So did The Violet. While 
Ken was finding out what had 
gone wrong with the engine, the 
men pulled back the tarpaulin. We 
looked over towards the Cotswolds 
and saw a rainbow high over the 
cathedral tower. We started off 
again; the sun came out. But 
when we got to Wintle’s Hill, The 
Violet gave in once more. Appar- 
ently the engine had become over- 
heated. So the vicar, the lay reader, 
the men, and six of the older boys had to get out 
and walk. They didn’t like it, I can tell you, and 
there were a lot of sarcastic remarks. The 
Violet chugged along behind the little procession 
of walkers, with steam and boiling water spout- 
ing out of her radiator. 

We had started from The Swan at nine 
o’clock. It was now a quarter past ten and we 
were half way to Gloucester. We had long ago 
finished the sandwiches our mothers had cut 
for us. We were beginning to feel hungry; and 
the men wanted a drink. So, when we got toa . 
pub near Minsterworth, we prevailed on Ken to 
let us stop and buy some plums which were 
offered for sale by the side of the road. It was 
the time of plums, and big, ripe Victorias were 
threepence a pound. The men streamed into the 
pub. When we, and they, had had our fill, we 
carried the rest of the warm fruit back with us 
into the charabanc in knotted handkerchiefs. 
Ken cranked up the engine again. 

We reached Gloucester Cross just after mid- 
day. Fhe fourteen miles had taken us just over 
three hours. Ken Paulson got the pair of steps 
out again, and we alighted, a sticky, plum- 
glutted band of country choristers, thankful we 
had arrived. ‘And to think we got to go back 
in the bloomin’ thing ’, said old Peter Campbell, 
our deepest bass, shaking his bald head. 

We had dinner (the vicar called it lunch) in 
a private room in a hotel near the cathedral. 
This made us feel very important, and we 
swanked in as if we owned the place; but our 
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_ Sudetendeutsche Partei. 
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PS hopes were soon dashed, for the lunch turned 
out to be cold ham and lettuce, followed by 


stewed plums and custard. We all grew lettuces 
in our gardens at home, and we had had 
enough plums for the day. And we lived in 


< plum country; the stewed plums had probably 


come from the Forest. To make matters worse, 
- the ham was more fat than lean. A number of 
us showed great ingenuity in disposing of it. 

After our disappointing lunch, we went on a 
conducted tour of the cathedral, looked at the 
shops, went to see the new kinematograph, 
squandered far too many pennies in the market, 
and, unknown to the vicar, had a good blow- 
out of fish and chips round about tea-time. 
Then, when it seemed to us that all the clocks in 
Gloucester city were striking six, we climbed 
up into The Violet for about the tenth time 
that day, and, with the sun setting low over the 
Welsh hills, we were on our way back to the 
Forest. Ken told us we should be home by nine 
o’clock. 

The Violet purred lone nicely for the first 
few miles. We were happy and content; a few 
of us were nodding. But just outside Minster- 
worth she misbehaved herself again, and, with- 
out warning, quietly stopped. Down jumped 
Ken from his perch, accompanied, this time, 
by the vicar. Ken took off his goggles and lifted 
up the bonnet. 
remarks. He knew as much about motor-cars as 
Ken did about theology. We waited patiently. 
Ken said something about there being ‘a small 


The vicar passed a few inane- 


a spanner and ‘then, to our relief, we were off 
again. The Violet proceeded by a series of stops 
and starts, until we got within a mile or so of 
Westbury-on-Severn. We were still about eight 
miles from Cinderford and beginning to wonder 
if we should ever see our homes again. We little 
boys were getting very weary, the vicar was on 
edge, and the moon had begun to rise. 

Then our journey came to a sudden end. 
Some of us were beginning to doze when there 
was a nasty bump and a horrid grinding sound. 
Before we knew what had happened, The Violet 
had lurched into the bank. There were screams 
and shouts and we thought our last hour had 
come. Some of us little boys started to cry; 
even the men were terrified. One of the front 
wheels had come off. Luckily, none of us was 
hurt. But, in spite of Ken’s ‘Keep calm, keep 
calm, nothing to worry about’, we all. scrambled 


out of the charabanc, wondering if she was 


going to blow up the next minute. The vicar 
and Ken began to wrangle. It was now getting 
quite dark and a heavy dew was falling. 

There was nothing for it: we should all have 
to walk into Westbury. The blind organist took 
the lay reader’s arm and led the way; the vicar 
followed behind. I felt -I couldn’t go another 
step; I was fed up with the whole business. The 
next thing I remember was that we were stand- 
ing outside Westbury vicarage. The vicar of the 
parish came out with a lighted candle in his 
hand. He and our parson exchanged greetings, 


was too’ areal to  aike Es all in by th u 
men decided to walk the rest of the wae home, - 
and we boys stayed behind in Westbury and 
slept that night on the floor of the village school, 
Ken Paulson seemed to have disappeared alto- 
gether. I pictured him, sitting, dejected and all 
alone, in the driver’s seat of the abandoned 
Violet at the top of the misty hill. As a matter 
of fact he was drowning his sorrows in the Bull 
and Crown. The vicar telephoned the police 
and our parents were informed of what had 
happened. I could just see my mother’s face. 
What a way to end a choir outing! 

The next morning, Dan Walkley came down 


the hill with the vicar, and fetched us home in 


his wagon. He brought a couple of extra horses 
with him, and towed the poor old battered 
Violet, lying there in the ditch like a drunkard, 

back to her garage. os ‘told you, didn’t 1?’ he. 
said, ‘I told you’. 

Yes, that was the first and me ride I had in 
The Violet. I am sorry to say that she and 
Forest Belle came to a sad end. They were both 
destroyed in a fire which burned down their 
garage. It has often struck me since that though 
we, that journeying choir, now scattered by 
death and time, suffered ordeal by charabanc, — 
The Violet and Forest Belle endured the more 
terrible ordeal by fire, and were sacrifices to the 
gods of change and progress. But thus do ce 
and charabancs, become immortal. 


—West of England Home Service 


4 Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or epics arising out of articles printed in be 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 33 


From Birmingham to Munich 

Sir,—In Mr. de Hevesy’s letter in THE 
LISTENER of December 14, Lord Runciman’s 
mission is stated to have established the desire 


_ of the ethnic minorities of Czechoslovakia to 
break free from that State. In fact, Lord Runci- 


man failed to investigate the views of the 
-Sudeten political parties, other than those of the 
As the leader of this 

party, Henlein, took his orders from Berlin, it 
_ is hardly surprising that he stressed Sudeten 
_ sufferings under the Czechs, and their desire to 


separate from Czechoslovakia. 


‘The ‘cruel sufferings’, which Mr. de Hevesy 
asserts the ethnic minorities of Czechoslovakia 


_ endured, were largely a creation of the press of 


_ Nazi Germany. Moreover, the tribulations of 
_ the Sudetens under Germany greatly surpassed 


the mild discriminatory measures of Czecho- 


slovakia. 
_ The application of the principle of ‘self- 
determination’ involved grave difficulties for the 
Versailles Conference, as language or race did 
not always correspond with desires of nation- 
ality. Nevertheless, the Versailles Conference 
achieved a territorial settlement which was more 
closely related to ethnic divisions than ever 
previously experienced by Europe. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, President 
Wilson was particularly concerned with the 
problem of economic viability, and it was largely 


a 


for this reason that the Sudetenland was 
included in the new Czechoslovak State. 

a Yours, etc., 

Manchester, 19 == ANTHONY K. BARRY 


Goa and the BBC 
Sir,—In ‘ Tonight’ 
ber 6, Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn was 
interviewed on the present situation in Goa. I 
make no complaint that Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
was given an opportunity of expressing his views 
on the present conflict but I do find it astonish- 
ing that he should be the only person to appear 
in a programme on this controversial subject. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn was not asked for his 
personal views but was in fact asked to give the 
facts about the present position in Goa. It seems 
extraordinary that the B.B.C. should choose to 


ask a leading protagonist of the Indian case to 


be the only person to be invited to appear in 
this programme. Surely your viewers are entitled 
to hear both sides. This appears to be yet another 
case where the B.B.C. has lamentably failed in 
its duty of impartiality.—Yours, etc., 
- CHRISTOPHER FRERE-SMITH 
London, S.W.1 ; 
[The Editor of ‘ Tonight’? writes: Certainly we are 
aware that Mr. Wedgwood Benn is hardly an 
impartial witness on this particular subject but that 


is where Mr. Frere-Smith is mistaken; he was not 
asked to give the facts about the present situation 


- in Goa. It was clearly stated in the introduction 


that Mr. 
from a conference held in India to discuss Goa and ~ 


'* Tonight’ 


on Wednesday, Decem- 


\ 


Wedgwood Benn had recently returned 


was therefore best qualified to explain the Indian 
case. Of course our viewers are entitled to hear 
both sides and I would stoutly maintain that in 
they always do, if not always on the 
same night. ] 


A.E. Housman . 

Sir,—I thank Professor Lloyd-Jones for his 
courteous acknowledgment of my correction. - 
His simultaneous reply to Mr. Goulding Brown 
appears to me neither courteous nor fair. Mr. 
Brown would doubtless be well able to take care 
of himself but for one thing: he is not a profes- 
sional classical scholar, and Professor Lloyd-— 
Jones clearly though obliquely implies that he 
has no business to be crossing spike with those 
who are. a 

May I then, having some aon to profes-— 
sional status, defend what Mr. Brown says, 
though not what Professor Lloyd-Jones says he 
says! Messrs. Biicheler, Vahlen, and Leo were — 
excellent scholars, but were they also excellent — 
editors? J think not, at least in those works 
which were criticized by Housman. I do not 
know many Latinists who would maintain at 


this time of day that Leo’s Culex or Juvenal | ie 
were admirable editions. Housman as usual hit oe 


the nail on the head when he called Biicheler _ 


and Vahlen ‘men of wide learning and no mean ~ ae 


acuteness, but without simplicity a ee S 


It Is. 
ses me of being sanguine 
odern poetry. On the contrary, in my 
said that the last forty years had been 
is us for English verse. Evidently Eliot’s 
_ influence has not been as beneficial as Mr. 
Rowan thinks. And, as a colleague of mine 
~ remarked the other day, it is ironical that Eliot 
n B _ should have had on younger poets precisely the 
ag may be allowed to return a effect that he once imputed to Milton. The 
0 has admired Professor Lloyd- Waste Land, in particular, has helped to corrupt 
es’s work as well as Housman’s, his review - the poetic techniques of nearly half a century. 
de | if ] ae Whatever may be wrong Yours, etc., 


Puitie HoBsBAUM 


= Sheffield, 10 


oe ast with denigration. Has) She sfical to Conquer’ 


ones forgotten what Goethe : : 
Gael presented ithe case against Sir,—Your dramatic critic is obviously more 
ee Griticize-coo' gheat . ani at home with contemporary kitchen-sink drama 
icalcue Kwecs 2? ; _ than with the eighteenth century. Therefore he 
) do it « Soles ete. oe that “sated pce bes She Spas to 
; _ Conquer to his taste (THE LISTENER, Decem- 
cee DUNE ETON Barey: ber 7). Nevertheless, he should avoid writing 
~ about Oliver Goldsmith with the condescension 
of ignorance and realize that the inverted 
snobbery of today can be just as tiresome as 
that snobbery of the past which frets anxious 
-cgalitarians bbs your dramatic critic. 
- Yours, etc., g 
COMPTON MACKENZIE .- 


fessor Lloyd-Jones ‘seems not to. 
iced’ that i in my first question—it was a — 
, there was no ipse dixit—I wrote of 
er editors’ , editors not scholars. 

; = Yours; etc., 

B. GOULDING BROWN 


; : Edinburgh, 3 

“Road Not Taken 
‘ir,—Mr. Rowan (THE LISTENER, ‘December Raped by a Book ? 

wrong in identifying my stand with that of Sir,—I wonder whether I may venture to take 
itics who advocate.a return to the Georgians. — “seriously the question with which Michael Swan 
y point was rather that a poet like Wilfred — ee a recent column: ‘Who was it that said 
ven was not a Georgian, if only because he “no girl was ever raped by a book”?’ (THE 
rence, November 2). 

About forty years ago, when the ‘ Clean 
Books’ bill was being debated in the New York 
State legislature, parts of books by D. H. 


ne ‘The talk might well have rete sub-titled _ 
he of pee Modernism. 


to resume diplomatic contacts with Russia 
over Berlin 
President Kennedy tells President Tshombe that 
_ he will try to arrange negotiations beween the 
central Congolese Government and Katanga 


‘Adolf Eichmann is sentenced to death by an 


N ReeeRiecGeneral withdraws his request to 

Britain for bombs for Katanga. The United 

tates says it cannot support a call by Britain 
cease-fire 

| by the engineering unions for higher 


n@ sh i jected ue ; 
and “iad hours is rejected by EP copie and against aes 


sanunday, December 16 


: UN. Secretary-General says he is ready to con- 
December 14 sider ‘ reasonable proposals’ for a cease-fire in 


ebate Katanga: censure amendment. Katanga 
Opposition is defeated by 320 votes to President Kennedy arrives in Caracas, capital of 
th ten Conservatives abstaining Venezuela, at start of a ‘ goodwill’ tour of 


rr agree to defer their pay claims until Latin America 
middle of next month ~ 2 The United States decides to lend $133,000,000 
hipy employers and the unions agree to towards cost of Ghana’s Volta River hydro- 


committee to seek ways of i im- electric scheme 


« Sunday, December i748 


Indian troops launch an attack upon the Portu- 
- guese colony of Goa: U.N. Secretary-General 


the United States parse appeals to India and Portugal to negotiate 
fe on a 
7 Faby ,< z = a ad ~ 


‘Robert Churchill, the gunmaker, who appe 


B.B.C. News Headlines: December 13-19 


Israeli court for crimes against the Jewish 


confused Why all this talk: abou ! 

I have never heard of a girl being ru 

book ’. as 
I must say that pe: Mr. Swan 


both make their point etl enough. 
Yours, etc., 
NorMAN J. ee 


New York, 10 


as an expert witness in numerous caus 
célébres in which firearms were involved. W 
I have an extensive file of his private papers, 
the advantage of having been a friend of his f 
twenty years, I am anxious that the biograp 
shall be as complete as possible. 

I should be grateful to anyone who knew hie 
particularly lawyers and police Dfficers, or who > 4 
has any papers relating to him, if they would — 
be kind enough to get in touch with me. Ante 
documents sent to me will be copied and | 
returned immediately. I am also anxious to i 
obtain information from any government soe | 


‘cial who has. personal knowledge of the Lahore — 


Conspiracy Trial, held in camera between — a 


May 5 and October 7, 1930, for which aaa 5 
‘was smuggled into India under an assumed 


name to give expert evidence. - 
All letters, papers, etc., should be sideman : 
to me care of my publishers; Messrs. George rr 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Yours: cic. na ty 
MacDONALD HASTINGS 


London, S.W.5 


United Nations forces are reported to have 3 
almost encircled Elisabethville . 


\ --—e 


Monday, December 18 


U.N. Security Council holds emergency session 4 
to consider Portugal’s charge of aggression byam 
India against Goa oe 


Both sides in Katanga agree to temporary truce é ; 
pending talks between President Tshombe and an 
Mr. Adoula ae 


Chancellor of the Exchequer announces appoint- _ 
ment of Sir Robert Shone as first Director- 3 
General of new National Council for — 
Economic Development i 


Tuesday, December 19 


India claims almost complete control of Goa ey 
and the other two Portuguese territories rs 


Indonesia plans to mobilize to take over West 
New Guinea from the Dutch 

Mr. Lloyd announces in the Commons that 
Britain is to have a decimal coinage provided 
that the difficulties are not overwhelming 


Tr yee. at 


~ The Correspondence between Richard Strauss 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Translated by 
Hanns Hammelmann and -Ewald Osers. 
Collins. £3 3s. 


Reviewed by DENIS STEVENS 


IN ITS EARLIEST STAGE, the relationship between 
Strauss and Hofmannsthal bore scarcely a hint 
of the greatness of their future collaboration; 


indeed their exchange of letters in 1900 concern-" 


ing the possibility of a ballet seems almost 
abortive. Nothing further happened. for six years 
as far as the correspondence reveals: then in 
1906 Elektra appears on the scene and receives 
‘the fullest share of the limelight until 1908, 
when (with an almost invisible change of setting) 
Der Rosenkavalier takes its place. From then 
onwards, a glorious succession of artistically 

triumphant collaborations, including Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Die Frau ohne Schatten, Die 
Agyptische Helena, and Arabella. Never before 
in the history of opera was there such a long 
and fruitful tinking of poet and composer, 

-mever before such a thoroughly documented 
account of the way in which each member of the 
duo perfected his own art while at the same time 
learning from his partner. 

Yet they were, temperamentally speaking, two 
strangely different men. Strauss, the prodigious 
worker, who claimed that fine orchestration 
demanded the coolest and clearest of heads, a 
head that was not unskilled in business matters, 
practical and sensible in this and almost every 

other way; Hofmannsthal, hypersensitive and 
withdrawn, given to lengthy letters in often 
‘poetical prose, creating nevertheless in great 
difficulty because of a restless spirit and an in- 
herited dislike of low atmospheric pressure and 
thundery weather. The marriage of these oppos- 
ing temperaments ran a mainly smooth course, 


and if Strauss often made what may seem now 


to be outrageous demands n his librettist, cut- 


ting and adding at will, Hofmannsthal was not 
the kind of writer to take things lying down 


iv 


when he knew that some artistic principle was at 
stake. Although no musician himself, he knew 


the classical and romantic repertoire well enough 


to be a keen judge of the probable success—or 


_ failure—of some of Strauss’s impulsive ideas. 
_ A passage in one of Hofmannsthal’s letters of 


1911 demonstrates his belief that the creative 


aspect of music continues in and through the 


‘ 


performance (in this case of Ariadne): ‘it needs 
a real man at the conductor’s desk whose heart 


and soul is in it—not that appalling atmosphere 


_ of the commonplace, the drab routine, the con- 
ductor with the cold heart, the opera singers 
who get through their music somehow’. He 


_ admired the composer as a conductor, and went 


not only to operas but concerts as well, for 
Strauss appeared frequently as a symphonic 
conductor during the winter seasons, reserving 
_the summers for composition. Strauss observes 
with half-amused detachment the success of Der 


q Rosenkavalier in Berlin and the sudden change 


in the attitude of von Hiilsen, Director of the 
Opera House: ‘he finds my new piece “ exceed- 


% ingly delightful”! . . . marvellous how one rises 


1? The Teer : Boek ceate 


in their esteem! Before, one was just. so much 
dirt ’. The truth was that behind all this success 
lay a background of feverish work and concen- 
trated thought which the public never dreamed 
of until the German text of these letters 
appeared in 1925, a 

This excellent translation is based on the 
revised and enlarged edition of the letters pub- 
lished in Zurich in 1955. No connoisseur of the 
Strauss operas from Elektra to Arabella can fail 
to be grateful for this faithful and fascinating 
account of the artistic progress of two geniuses, 


who met, corresponded, and collaborated for 


nearly thirty years, but who never once in their 
letters addressed each other by their Christian 
names. That dignity and reserve may also have 
played its part in keeping their subtle artistic 
relationship on an even keel throughout storms 
and stresses not entirely of their own invention. 


Monastic Life in Medieval England 
By J. C. Dickinson. A. and C. Black. 38s. 


Medieval monasteries appear to exercise a per- 
ennial attraction upon authors, readers, and 
tourists alike. Of the numerous surveys of the 
subject in recent years Mr. Dickinson’s is in 
many ways the most successful. By training a 
historian and by choice a medieval archaeologist 
with a wide knowledge of architecture, he is able 
to avoid the pitfalls that have caught some of 
his predecessors and to place his buildings and 
their inhabitants in their correct historical 
setting. Though he rightly dispenses with foot- 
notes in his rapid narrative, his statements are 
in fact firmly anchored to medieval documents 
and modern scholarship and, unlike some who 
have written on the subject, he can be trusted 
throughout both for his facts and for his judg- 
ments. The plan of the book is to begin with an 
architectural and functional description of the 


monastery in all its parts, with sections on the - 


characteristics of the various orders, and then to 
follow this up with a historical sketch of Eng- 
lish medieval monasticism and a description of 
its purposes and daily life. A shorter third part 
deals with the suppression under Henry VIII; 
though the space devoted to the events of a few 


years, and those years of calamity for the monks, _ 


may seem excessive, there are sound reasons 
behind this treatment. The vast majority of Eng- 
lishmen make their first acquaintance with 
monasticism on a ruined site, and their first 
impulse is to ask how, why, and when this com- 
plex institution, with its great fabric, came to 
grief. It may be added that the story of the dis- 
solution is in itself an ete eel vivid and 
moving page of history. 

‘Mr. Dickinson has a lively and incisive style 
that holds the reader’s attention. He is not 
afraid to utter personal judgments, with 
occasional quips which are saved from flippancy 
by his essential seriousness of purpose and firm 
scholarship. Thus he writes of the monks in 
episcopal orders who lived in early Irish 
monasteries as ‘useful appendages to the 


monastic household, like the conventual cat’, — 


and referring to the suppression of the Tem- 
plars he remarks, with grim paradox, that 
‘torture was used to extract confessions of guilt 


ae 


section . 


W 


in a very modern way’. In general, his treat- 


ment of the monks is sympathetic, if not in- — 


dulgent. Perhaps, like Gerald of Wales, he has 
pleasant memories of monastic guest-rooms, for 
he notes that 
dictine hospitality is still remarkable today ’. 

A few small criticisms may be allowed. 


Monastic libraries were being built early (not 


late) in the fifteenth century; the alley (the- 
‘Jané’, 


can be added to the examples and it is often 
found in France: its purpose was clearly to pre- 
serve the monastic silence from the din of the 


‘the singular delicacy of Bene-— 


in French ruelle) within the western range — 
of the claustral buildings of the Cistercians was — 
more common than is here suggested—Buildwas _ 


heavy-booted lay-brothers scuffling to church; — 


Gloucester was not a cathedral in monastic days, — 


nor was Cambridge a city, and neither Luxeuil. 
nor Bobbio was in Switzerland. And was St. 
Dominic ‘cold-blooded’? Contemporaries are 
agreed on his compelling charm, and he himself 


confessed to a very human recognition of youth © 
and beauty. Mr. Dickinson adds photography to 


his other accomplishments, and many of the ex- 
cellent and often unfamiliar illustrations are his 
own work, including the views of the cloisters 
of Gloucester and Norwich, and the exception- 
ally beautiful composition of Crowland. 

Davip KNOWLES 


The World Mine Oyster. By Matila Ghyka 4, 


Heinemann. 30s. 


Prince Ghyka (as we learn to call the author — 


in the course of Patrick Leigh-Fermor’s delight- 
fully nostalgic introduction) compares the world 
to an oyster in a sense rather different from 
that of the inventor of the simile. Pistol’s 

problem was to raise money; Prince Ghyka’s 
has been to solve some of the riddles of the 
universe. He has tried various implements on 
his oyster: the naval officer’s sword, the 
philosopher’s stone, the diplomatist’s pen, the. 
mathematician’s compass. War 
diplomacy make entertaining contributions to 
his autobiography, but it is as a student of 
mathematical physics and a professor of aesthe- 
tics that he probably found the greatest 
satisfaction. And it looks as if, of all the parts 
of the world he has seen—Paris, London, Cali- 
fornia, Russia, Persia, the West Indies, and 


‘many others—it is his present home in Ireland — 
that has given’ him the most satisfaction and ‘ 


peace after his native Moldavia. 
It is a pity that a writer of such outstanding 


service _and 


intellectual accomplishment, who has inciden- __ 


tally translated the book himself from the — 
should have wasted so much of his — 


French, 
talent on the conventional chit-chat of diplo- 


of the author of Le Nombre d’Or, that fascina- 
ting analysis of the application of the | ‘golden — 
section’ in nature and art. Only in a passing — 


matic memoirs. It makes light and amusing 
reading, but for the most part it is unworthy © 


footnote ares we “reminded that the “golden < 


“, exists, as a proportion, between 
entities ps the ratio between the sum of the 
two entities and the areats is — to dig t 


a 


cag 


x 


BER 21 1 
4 ages 


could read fully nine-tenths of 

utobiography without even realizing that 
> books came from the same author. 

r : _ C.M. Woopxovust 


The i Story of He Night. By John Holloway. 
a Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 


ft would be easy to pick holes in Mr. Holloway’s 
ook. He is, for example, careless about details: 
Bethel appears more than once as Bithell; a 
" comment on the change of Traversi’s title fren 
he Approach to Shakespeare to An Approach 
_ loses its point when we find that the original 
‘title was without an article; and an assertion 


eet critics have not discussed the riding imagery 


‘in Macbeth oddly ignores Spurgeon and Knight. 
vir. Holloway’s style, moreover, is sometimes 
‘unworthy of so admirable a poet (e.g., ‘a com- 
parison from which the current coin of criticism 
has forcefully averted notice’). Often he seems 


2 to strain the evidence,as in his comment on 
_ Macbeth’s line ‘Damned be him that first cries 


> Hold, enough! ”’, 


a 


’ 


that he and 
defiantly faces, the known reward of such ser- 
vice’® (i.e., damnation); or in his listing of 


imaginary parallels between Job and King Lear: 


“admits, 


olde age, and encrese in ryches. 
Is there any cause in nature that makes these 
hard hearts? 
for the vehemencie of sorowe is my garment 
changed, which compasseth me about as the coller 
of my coat. 
Pray you undo this button. 


Yet, in spite of these faults, the book is well 


- 
G 
he 
: Wherefore do wycked men liue, come to theyr 
% 


_ worth reading. Mr. Holloway’s aim is to lead us 
_away from the ‘School of Knight ’—including 
_ Knights, Traversi and Leavis—which has domi- 


nated Shakespearean criticism for a generation. 
He does not overlook, though he does not suffi- 


- dGiently stress, the wide differences between these 


critics in outlook and method. He believes it is 
misleading to speak of Shakespeare’s ‘ attempt 
to define and assert certain values ’; for, generally 
speaking, the poet expressed, if incidentally, the 
views of his own time, and the Shakespearean 


“tragic hero, driven into isolation, is hunted 
_ down as a kind of scapegoat. The effect of the 
_ tragedies on us, therefore, is to 


call forth in depth not only our sense of belong- 
ing to a community and drawing our strength 
from that, but also, and again in depth, all that 
is most naturally obscured when that awareness 
is kindled: all that reminds us of the price 
exacted for belonging, in the shape of constant 
partial self-abnegation. 

- It is an interesting theory and it is not pressed 


too far. Thére are, of course, fundamental 


Bs 


| 


_ differences between the scapegoat and the tragic 
hero, as Mr. Holloway realizes. The scapegoat 
is a victim of society, however honoured in his 
role, whereas the audience suffers to some degree 
with the tragic hero. It does not normally feel 


— chastising its own sins in the person 


ough in his essays on the individual 
s Mr. Holloway calls attention to the 
zr of Pa hero, as when he describes the 


d destruction of a man who has 
monster’ or describes the death of 
ete cscs tool ecu of 
) by the whole social group as 
he stage’, the value of the 
J on such references. The 


cians of hey most brilliant | 


i. 

main stress in the essay on Hamlet is rather on 
the way Fortune develops into Providence, the 
divinity that shapes our ends. In the essay on 
Othello Mr. Holloway is mainly concerned to 
‘note and remove certain factors which may 
make the reading of Othello abnormally difficult 
for the modern reader’, in particular the 
changed attitude to marriage. One of the best 
things in the book is a close analysis of Dr. 
Leavis’s famous essay on Othello. Mr. Holloway 
expresses admiration for the genius displayed in 
this essay, but he thinks it is a forensic rather 
than a critical genius, a brilliant aberration 
rather than a true interpretation of the play. 
Mr. Holloway’s examination of one crucial 
passage is itself brilliant polemic. He does not 
try to put Othello back on the Bradleian 
pedestal, but he seeks to show that Dr. Leavis, 
by ‘the dash and momentum of the discussion ’ 
puts over ‘a sequence of argument which is 
uninterruptedly fallacious ’. 

In his chapter on King Lear Mr. Holloway 
writes on the break up of the natural order and 
on ‘the developing line, unabridged, of a human 
sacrifice’; and he stresses in Antony and 
Cleopatra the sense that both the protagonists 
have ‘the role of greatness to live up to’. It 
may, perhaps, be doubted whether Mr. Holloway 
has fastened in every case on the central themes 
of these plays, but the points he makes are often 
valid, and he is right to feel that his interpreta- 
tions provide a necessary correction of some 
modern criticism. Yet the next generation of 
critics may well decide that Mr. Holloway is 
nearer in some ways to the critics he derides 
than he is himself aware. 

KENNETH MUIR 


Journal of a Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation in 1838-1839. By Francis Anne 
Kemble. Edited with an introduction by 
John A. Scott. Cape. 36s. 


With the possible exception of Cairnes’s Slave 
Power, this book was the most effective British 
reply to pro-Southern propaganda during the 
Civil War. True, as Dr. Scott points out in his 
admirable introduction, Fanny Kemble pub- 
lished it when the danger of British recognition 
of the Confederacy had practically disappeared. 
But there was still plenty of sympathy for the 
South among the members of ‘the Establish- 
ment’, and Fanny Kemble had wisely put on her 
title page the revealing declaration that ‘ this 
stone (Slavery) which was rejected by the first 
builders, is become the chief stone of the corner 
in our new edifice’. The speaker was the most 
eminent Georgian, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Vice-President of the Confederate States of 
America. 

What was the corner stone like, seen from the 
vantage point of the wife of one of the great 
Georgian plantation owners? What was it like, 
seen by one of the most famous young women 
of her day, the brilliant actress who had almost 
equalled the glory of her aunt, Mrs. Siddons? 
It was.a system brutalizing to slaves and masters 
and especially brutalizing (or humiliating) to 
women. Part of its effectiveness came from its 
concentration on the sufferings of the slave 
women, of the frustrations of an Englishwoman, 
ready to do her duty as the equivalent of a 
squire’s wife when she came to the Butler plan- 
tations and saw the filth, miserable nourishment, 
deliberately fostered ignorance, more or less 
compulsory concubinage—and heard of the whip 


and, inthe deepest sense, education talked of by 
Southern apologists. It was, again and again, the 
world of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The former Mrs. Pierce Butler had not, of 
course, anything like the success of Mrs. Stowe, 
although she was a much better witness to the 
realities of the system than was Mrs. Stowe. 
But Fanny Kemble was not by nature a novelist 
(though at least once she took a novelist’s 
liberties). She had a more realistic view of the 


slaves. She found them semi-barbarous and the 


women intolerably sluttish.: Miserable as was 
their lot, they did little to improve it even inside 
the narrow limits of possibility. There were 
intelligent and aspiring slaves (more men than 
women) but not many. There was no Uncle 
Tom (with Little Eva, the only totally impos- 
sible character in Uncle Tom’s Cabin). There 
was no Simon Legree, though the overseer turns 
out to be the villain as he so often was in 
Southern fact and legend. 

There were genuine difficulties in the way of 
immediate emancipation, but the most important 
was the fact that Southern society was posed 
on the backs of the slaves, as was Russian 
society on the backs of the serfs. This argument 
(as astute Southern apologists noticed) could be 
extended, but Fanny Kemble was not critical 
in any very deep sense. There are occasional 
allusions. to Ireland but few to the slums of 
London or New York.. Fanny Kemble knew 
little or nothing of Bleeding Heart Yard or of 
Coketown or The Five Points. She must have 
irritated her neighbours a great deal and they 
were, on her own testimony, remarkably long- 
suffering. Some would not pretend that slavery 
was just or compatible with the highest forms of 
Christian duty. But there it was—and there it 
paid. And Fanny Kemble, from her own 
account, answered effectively the claims that 
slavery was a good thing, that the slaves were 
happy, better-off than the peasants were in 
Ireland. (They were, it is true, in less danger 


of dying by famine.) But all that was said to 


her was refuted by Lincoln. ‘ What is this good 
thing that nobody wants for himself? ” 

Fanny Kemble has her weaknesses as a diarist. 
Her Fournal, based on scrappy notes and pub- 


lished in the form of letters to her great friend, 


Elizabeth Dwight Sedgwick, is not to be com- 
pared for intelligent reporting with Olmsted’s 
Seaboard Slave States. (Dr. Scott gives a 
reference to The Cotton Kingdom, which is 
easily come by, but the full text is better.) 
Olmsted was a trained observer, a skilled farmer, 
and he was engaged in watching, examining 
and listening. But as a woman, Fanny Kemble 
had inside knowledge of what used to be called 
the ‘secrets of the alcove’ or of the Bona Dea. 
She was rightly indignant at the sight of women 
still weak from childbirth driven to backbreak- 
ing work by the whip. But one wonders whether, 
a few years before, the women working in Eng- 
lish mines were any better treated, given any 
more time to recover than were Mr. Butler’s 
*}Justy women ’? 

And some of Mrs. Butler’s indignation came 
from the American prejudice against women 
doing any field work at all. Not all races share 
this repulsion—as Millet’s pictures show. But the 
cool and critical journalist, Olmsted, and the 
passionate and uncritical ex-actress tell much 
the same story. It is not a pleasant one and it 


applied to the naked bodies of the slave women. 
This was not slavery as reported i in The Times: 
This was not the beneficent system of leadership — 


he’ 
* 


a? 


i 
a 


ye 


called Brogan.) 


is no wonder that gilders of. the lily like we +B: 


Phillips chose to ignore her or accuse her of 


_ bitter prejudice. Of course she was prejudiced. 
She boasted of it; she detested slavery before 
she had any first-hand knowledge of it. She was 
‘obviously censorious. She shows it in her 
account of her journey South, in her conviction 


_ that the planters only permitted a little religious. 


instruction from fear of the effects of Abolitionist 
propaganda. And she thought that the Georgia 
‘crackers’, the ‘poor white trash’ who were 
fighting so magnificently when this book was 
published, were mercenaries fighting for money 
as much as for race pride. But with all its 
faults, this is a magnificent protest. And it is 
good if depressing reading, for Fanny Kemble 
had real literary talent. She conveys well the 
oppressive and impressive majesty of the great 
Southern rivers like the Altamaha, and is 
brilliant on the glories of the Southern sky. 


Dr. Scott has risen to the highest standards of » 


American scholarship in-his editing. Everywhere 


that I have checked the old edition with the new, 
the superiority of the new is overwhelming. Two 


criticisms might be made. Brian Boroimhe (as 
with careful scholarship Fanny Kemble calls 
Brian Boru) was not a legendary hero; he was 
a hero of legend which is not the same thing 
(cf. General Washington or King Alfred). And 
Dr. Scott’s zeal has led him into displaying one 
of the most attractively preposterous pieces of 
superfluous ingenuity in the history of American 
editing. Franny Kemble refers to the ‘ usual 
habits of Milesian good fellowship’ in describ- 
ing some Irish labourers. Dr. Scott provides a 
learned reference to the Milesian tales of 
Aristides of Miletus. Fanny Kemble (or Mrs. 
Butler) in the age when words like Saxon and 
Sassenach were coming into literary use, pre- 
sumably knew the story of how Milesius led 
his people from Spain to settle Ireland, hence 
“Milesian’. (And his father, who stayed at 
home, was, I have more than once been told, 


D. W. BrRoGAN 


The Art of George Eliot. By W. J. Harvey. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


‘It is part of my main thesis that George 
Eliot’s novels. should be regarded as finely inte- 
grated works of art’. In making this claim Mr. 
Harvey is not alone but part of a growing 
movement. In 1959 Mrs. Barbara Hardy pub- 
lished her admirabje The Novels of George 
Eliot, a study, ‘ chiefly concerned with George 
- Bliots power of form, a striking but relatively 
disregarded aspect of her work as a novelist’. 


Some years before this Dr. Leavis, in The Great 


v2 


y 


, Paes 


ah 


Tradition, had chosen George Eliot as one of 
‘the four great novelists who expanded the tradi- 
tion of ‘the English novel. ‘All of them’, he 
said, ‘were very much concerned with form’, 
and he spoke of her ‘ magnificent intelligence in 


“the novelist’s art’. , 


The value of Mr. Harvey’s able and penetrat- 
ing study is that he analyses the reasons for 


the general failure to appreciate George Eliot’s 


subtle and complicated organization of her 
material, and relates the failure to contemporary 
criticism of fiction as a whole. In his view it 
has ‘become as lopsided as a wind-blown tree, 
Because it has been pushed out of shape by two 


strong currents, the dogmatically narrow inter- 
- pretation of the lines of criticism laid down by 
_ Henry James, and the effect of modern Shake- 


é cual ‘criticism aes the no 


‘author convention’. 


I am not ignorant of politics elsewhere, and on 


To the reader of the last forty years ene great 


stumbling block to. appreciation of George 


Eliot’s technique is her use of the ‘omniscient — 
‘Interfering constantly in 
the narrative’, F. G. Steiner complained, and — 
even Mrs. Joan Bennett, a discerning admirer, 
thought it a pity that she used this current 
method of presentation. ‘It breaks the illusion 
that she has so beautifully built up, the illusion 
that we are in Hayslope’. Mr. Harvey’s conten- 
tion is that the analysis of her characters, which 
George Eliot handled superbly, i is “an important — 
element in the creation of a particular body of | 
life’. Even the comments which she allowed her- ~ 
self to make in her own person have their value, 
they establish the reality of the story being told.. 
In fact each age has its own way of telling a 
story. The Victorian reader did not mind the 
storyteller being there, nor find his characters 
less real for it. The modern reader, whose con- 
ception of a novel is shaped by Henry James, 
whether he is aware of it or not, demands that 
the author should keep out of sight, and finds 
any personal intrusion by him a break in the 
suspension of disbelief. Mr. Harvey rightly de- 
mands that George Eliot should be judged by 


the way in which she used her own technique, _ 


not by her-failure to conform to ours. z 

He has some valuable things to say about 
her dialogue, her use of imagery and the texture 
of her work, 
experience’. He frankly acknowledges her fail- 
ings, the occasional dissociation between artist 
and moralist, and her tendency to use her novels 
at times to compensate her own emotional needs. 
How far any novelist entirely avoids this is open 
to question; the difference is in the degree of 
visibility. Mr. Harvey reminds us that cvery 
undergraduate is now taught to regard the 
characters in a Shakespeare play not as autono- 
mous entities, living lives of their own, Sut as 
elements in the total imaginative configuration 
of the work. If it is true, as he thinks, that this 
concept of character now pervades criticism of 
fiction, how right he is in thinking that it is 
particularly inappropriate for George Eliot, who 
was able to infuse every one of her minor 
characters with the overflow of her tremendous 
creative vitality. 

LETTICE COOPER 


The Senate Speeches of W. B. Yeats 
Edited by Donald R. Pearce. Faber. 21s. 


Any item of Yeatsiana is something of an event. 
This volume consists of speeches delivered by 
the ‘ sixty-year-old smiling public man’. Of that 
period he wrote with some pride in On the 
Boiler: ‘I was six years in the Irish Senate; 


other grounds I have some right to speak’, In 
the samé pamphlet he noted that the thirty men 


‘nominated by Cosgrave were ‘ plainly the most - 


able and the most educated ’. ‘ As the nominated . 
element began to die out—almost all were old 
men—the Senate declined in ability and prestige ’. 
_The book does not, I think, throw much light 
on the poetry, even though, as the editor points 
out, some of the greatest poems were being 
written at the time. We can see the genesis of 
‘Among School Children’ in a visit to Water- 
ford; the peroration of a speech on Divorce— 
perhaps the best of all, since it was a lost cause— 
shows rhythms and cadences that are familiar else- 


‘rich with the weight of lived | 


- History _ of the Modern World, edited 


: _ of ea University. 


_ people on Grattan; we are 
the people of Parnell. We have created 
of modern literature in this ‘country. 
created the best of its political intelligence 
The most interesting speeches are on the 
pictures, on a proposed Copyright Act, 0 
manuscripts and scholarship; and there are so: 
“trenchant things on ‘the histrionics which have” 
crept into the whole Gaelic movement ” 
relation to the Irish language. Some at least 
the other Senators regarded’ Yeats’s speeches 2 
a treat, and the Chairman, Lord Glenavy, gave 
him rope accordingly; but it is curious to note 


‘that he was regarded as notorious for calling for 


point arose. 
There are several amusing incidents. In a 
debate on Judges’ costumes Yeats finds that a 


.a committee to be formed whenever a ‘difficult ‘ 


- 
line from The Green Helmet: “a 


The seeming needs of my fool- driven land 


. 


is quoted against him. As an example of a crisp 


as of dialogue on copyright protection: . ? 
. Cummins: . He drew a pathetic picture — 


a an author to "publish whose book various 


_ attempts were made in certain countries. I shall , 
* not name the author. Neither did Senator. Yeats” 
name the author, and J am glad because of the 
‘delicacy and the sensitiveness— = Rae UN 
Dr. Yeats: James Joyce. ae 


Mr. Cummins: —and the litstarys taste at the 


i 


people of this country, that he did not name 


the author upon whose behalf a petition was 
signed by the highbrows— 


Dr. Yeats; By 150 of the most eminent men in . 


Europe. : : 


There are five snteeeaing Roncont Ut a which 
the best is a description of the working of the 


committee which set up the new Irish coinage. — 


Our final impression of Yeats’s work is one of - 


good political oratory, a certain impish humour, 
and a great deal of application to the subjects 
on which he chose to speak, ‘ - 

The book is pleasantly produced; there are, I 


think, one or two failures of reporting, particu-— 


larly one on page 66 where ‘the reluctant com- 
munity’ is surely an error for ‘the ill-luck of 


the community’ which, as in The Golden 


Bough, is to be launched (perhaps at Sligo), into 
the ocean ona model ship. J 
ane TR Hex 


Scotland from the earliest times to 1603 by 
William Croft Dickinson (Nelson, 42s.) is the first 


volume of a new history of Scotland. It aims to 
supersede P. Hume Brown’s History of Scotland 


which has been the standard account for more than — 


fifty years. The second volume is being written by 


Professor George S. Pryde of the University of 
Glasgow. Professor Dickinson’s is perhaps the most 
‘Straightforward. part, since after 1603 the history 


of Scotland is largely absorbed into that of Britain 
and will need judicious management. On the other - 


hand, Professor Dickinson himself is an English- — 


man and he steps gingerly over such controversial 
matters as Queen Mary’s responsibility for her — 
‘second husband’s murder. A feature of the book is — 
* the space devoted to describing the evolution: of the © 
Scottish burghs. — a 
Maurice Ashley’s Great Bruin to 168 one 
the fifteen volumes in the University of 


Nevins™and Howard M. Ehrmann, has 
distributed oyer here by the Cresset 
£2 10s. The second volume, Great | 
1688, is being written a Protea K. 
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~ SHAKESPEARE LEFT 
ANN HATHAWAY 
HIS SECOND-BEST BED 


ara a bequest which some commentators have mistaken 

as for a testatory gesture of calculated irony, but 

bs which the Encyclopaedia Britannica deems 

ae “Quite natural”. After all, says Britannica, “ The 

best bed was an important chattel which would go 

Bie 8 with the house ”, and the house went to Shake- 
mw speare’s daughter. 


When you come to make your will, you'll prob- 
ably resist the temptation to indulge whims .. . 
being more concerned that your money be left 
where it can do most good. Please remember there 
is no better cause than helping maltreated chil- 

2 dren, no institution which does more to help them 

; than the NSPCC. The NSPCC relies on legacies 
and donations . . . your legacy, your donation. 
Please help. 


N-S-P-C-:C 


65 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tey v/a ee be | 


Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to 
come. Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers . .: 
the tinsel-strewn tree. Won’t you help us to make that 
dream a reality for all the children in our care? At this 
the season of goodwill we ask you to be especially 
generous so that they, too, willenjoy a Happy Christmas. 
Don’t let us disappoint them. 


Please send a donatien to: 


DR.BARNARDO’S HOMES 


344 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Schools in 
the U.S.A. 


“ Based on a personal visit to 

_ the U.S.A., this book contains 
a wealth of material of great 
value and interest to everyone 
concerned with education, 
whether as a designer, an 

- administrator, a teacher, or a 
parent. It describes American 
school life in general—not 
only familiar aspects such as 

 co-education, pep clubs, and 
cheer songs;*but also novel 

aspects such as team teaching, 


_are having on the design of 
_ school buildings and 

_~ furnishings. (Ministry of 
Education Building Bulletin 
_ No. 18) 15s. (post 1s.) 


_ SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most celebrated 
true Fino sherry. Crisp and dry. The perfect aperitif. 


GARVEY’S 
O SAN PATRICIO 


| IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4- 


1856 


for people 
like you 


People like you—who like the sort 
of things you like; who listen to 
your kind of music; who read the 
sort of books you read—these are 
the people who would appreciate 
a Listener gift subscription. You 
can give your friends endless 
pleasure in the months abead 
with this weekly reminder of 
your good sense. 
“ 


og 


The inland rate is £1.19.0. for 52 issues 
(19s. 6d. for 26 weeks; 9s. 9d. for 13 
weeks). The overseas rate is £1.17.0. 
(18s. 6d. for 26 weeks; 9s. 3d. for 13 
weeks). To U.S.A. and Canada: $7.50 
for one year; $12.50 for two years; 
$17.00 for three years. 


J 
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Cheques or crossed postal 
orders should be sent to: 
BBC Publications 
(Subscriptions), 
35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Adventurers 


VISUALLY THE MOST exciting experience of the 
week was ‘ Voyage under the Earth’ (December 
14). I have come to look forward to my 
Adventure at 7.30 each Thursday. David Atten- 
borough is building up this programme, giving 
us deliberately something very different 
every week. His ambition, as he told me 
when I went to see him the other week, 
is to make the B.B.C. the focus for ex- 
plorer-film makers all over the world and, 
by building a programme of films, make 
it possible for adventurers to sell their 
pictures all over the world and pay a 
substantial part of their costs. 

Considering how new this series is, 
launched only this autumn, the achieve- 
ment has been amazingly high. But the 
most remarkable, not merely for the 
sheer difficulty of filming but also for 
the beauty of its visuals and the honesty 
of its narration, is this journey into the 
limestone caves in the Dauphine filmed 
by the Caving Group of the French 
Alpine Club. ‘Man came from the cave 
to find the meaning of life’—I quote 
from memory— and today to find its 
meaning man returns to the caves’. This 
film certainly enlarged my vision of the 
changing ‘creative beauty of the earth and the 
magnificently courageous curiosity of man. 

On December 12, the first of two films on the 
‘Faces of Asia’ showed us the way the wind of 
change was blowing over Thailand, Burma, 
Afghanistan, the Pakistans, and India. Roderick 
MacFarquhar, our compére, as editor of the 
China Quarterly was journalistically expert, but 
he was a very cold television personality. The 
programme lasted for seventy minutes and was 
filled with extremely interesting pictures. Per- 
haps these two programmes are merely intro- 
ductions to more detailed studies. But in this 
very distant view of 585,000,000 people one had 
the reassurance that the non-communist part of 
Asia was accepting the West with the reserva- 
tions of the traditional East. 


* Adventure: Voyage under the Earth’: Aldo Sillanoli and Jean Cadoux exploring the 
limestone caves of eastern France 


I just don’t believe this. B.B.C. television may 
not be able to spare more than seventy minutes 
to this problem, but I can’t believe that 
585,000,000 people can think so much alike as 
all that. After all I only know about 585 people 
in this country and they all think differently. 

In ‘ Panorama’ (December 11) I admired the 
dignity of Luthuli receiving the Nobel Prize and 
the tribute which he paid to his wife in his non- 
violent stand against apartheid. Here, one felt, 


was the point of a lance directed against racial 
discrimination the shaft of which went back 
through the Christian religion to African. tribal 
kingship. In the same programme there were 
interviews with the non-violent demonstrators 
of the Committee of 100. I disliked the sneers of 
the commentator at the beards, the scruffiness, 
the not-like-us-viewersness. On the other hand, 
I wondered. whether they were resisting non- 
violently on as many levels as Chief Luthuli. Do 
they, as well as sitting down on organized objec- 
tives four or five weekends a year, go down on 
their knees night and morning and pray God 
for peace on earth and goodwill to all men, as 
Luthuli does? 

‘Monitor’ (December 17) gave us, as a sort 
of footnote to its earlier programme on that 
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Paul 


Tortelier, the 
cellist, and (below) towers of Simon Rodia in a 
suburb of Los Angeles 


From ‘Monitor’: above, 


strange architectural genius Gaudi, a 
study of the three towers that Simon 
Rodia spent thirty years building in his 
garden outside Los Angeles from cement, 
bottle ends, fragments of china, and other 
bric-a-brac. Weird in ‘themselves and 
weirder still in their suburban setting, 
like properties left over from The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, they have re- 
sisted all the efforts of the city authorities 
to pull them down. What Simon Rodia 
thought he was doing, we do not know. 
But he has created a tortured monument 
to Untogetherness. 

The main feature of ‘ Monitor’ was a 
study of Paul Tortelier, a musician de- 
dicated to the cello from boyhood by 
his mother. We saw him with his musical 
family, with his ’Cello Orchestra, with 
his pupils who come from all over the 
world, and finally with his ambition, to 
become a composer, not a mere execu- 
tant. A big instrument, the cello offered him too 
small a career. He hopes to enlarge it with his 
Hymn to the United Nations. 

In ‘ Viewpoint’ (December 14) we had the 
historic privilege of seeing Martin Buber, the 
eighty-five-year-old Jewish philosopher. Being 
very wise, he told us nothing, with some pre- 
cision, which we had not heard from other men 
as wise and equally long-lived. But I loved his 
face and the twin empires of his moustaches 
and beard. His parting remark was most inter- 
esting, the one thing certainly known, that he 
would leave time and space and enter eternity, 
but that in time and space he.could not conceive 
what it might be; It was a relaxed vision. So 
many people today pass through life, like com- 
muters on a train, occasionally rubbing the con- 


Munier Chowdhury, commentator from East Pakistan, in the, series 


‘Faces of Asia’ 
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breath of their fellow travellers from the 
to assure themselves that they haven’t 
peured at the destination of the undertaker’s 


’ Das which cheerful note, let me wish you the 
pliments of the season, peace on earth, good- 
will towards men, including for this non-docu- 
mentary season, both critics and performers. 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
: 

DRAMA 


Return to the Savoy? 


For PERSONS with pretensions to correct taste, 
a combination of ignorance and dislike for the 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan used to be com- 
pulsory. Liking those comic operas was not quite 
as bad as knowing your Kipling or being tolerant 
of Charles Lamb, but it was better to keep quiet 
about it. 

My first headmaster was also the patter-song 
specialist of the local amateur operatic society 
and used to rehearse with the whole school as 
chorus instead of taking us for scripture; and 
Jater I had an admired teacher 
who gave popular lectures on 
“Gilbert before Sullivan ’, ‘ Sulli- 
van’ without Gilbert’, and many 
another variation. So I could 
never manage the necessary 
ignorance, and though puzzled by 
parliamentary trains, selvogenes 
and fal-la-las, had some insight 
into the enthusiasm of the elders 
of the tribe. 

Will the release from copyright 
revive the Savoy operas for a 
young audience? The samples 
supplied in the first two instal- 
ments of ‘The Immortal Jesters’ 
by Michael Voysey (December 10 
and 17) made me uncertain. The 
polish and aggression of some of 
the politically satirical songs 
came as a surprise, but the ritual 
gestures and vain repetitions of 
the chorus were as heavy and 
museum-bound as the weariest 
sort of pantomime. Bits from 
H.M.S. Pinafore, Tolanthe and 
The Mikado came off well, but 
the passages from The Pirates of 
Penzance and from Patience had ‘little life in 
them. It seemed odd that Radio Times should 
tell us that D’Oyly Carte sent Wilde on a lec- 
ture tour to America so that the natives should 
understand Patience when the only televised 
background for us was a snippet of dialogue 
between Gilbert and an inquiring playgoer. 

The double biography and report on back- 
Stage battle is reasonably interesting and pleas- 
antly acted, though the rudeness of Gilbert 
makes more impression than his wit, and it is 
irritating to be swept away from an excerpt 
which is gathering momentum into foyer 
anxieties, box-office talk, and stuff about the 
attitude of Royalty to divorce. It will be a great 
day for entertainment when it is realized that the 
only people who are really excited about the 
back-stage truth of show-business are people in 
show-business. And it would be a valuable self- 
denying ordinance for television if all scenes in 
which a composer tries out his new song (later 
to become a smash hit) on the piano were barred 
for a year. 

The adaptation by C. E. Webber of F. Anstey’s 
Vice Versa (Sundays) has been faithful and 
effective. Graham Aza and William Mervyn 
made beautifully confused Bultitudes and the 
dress and settings were very attractive. But the 
“pti a ‘lesson for fathers’ who are well 

known to go on about their schooldays to the 
boredom of their young, and I suspect that this 
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Frank Pettingell (left) as Inspector Barlach, Miranda Connell as 
Anna, and Brian Bedford as Lieutenant Chanz in The Fudge and 
his Hangman 
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serial would have had more suc- 
cess if placed at an evening listen- 
ing time. Of Sunday programmes 
really fitted for the young I must 
belatedly salute Noggin the Nog 
and his Ice Dragon. It had pity, 
terror, and sound simple jokes, 
and only the sternest realist would 
complain that the mouths of the 
characters should be more mobile. 

The Night of the Match by 
Denis Constanduros (December 
14) may have struck a chord in 
the hearts of wives of infantile 
rugby players. The jollity of the 
gang was a terrible thing and 
strengthened by phrases which 
non-gangsters feel they have over- 
heard somewhere. And dear old 
Toddy (Jack May), who is de- 
voted to the club and just ‘ doesn’t 
like females round the place ’, was 
a known type of horror. The 
heroine’s difficulty in getting her 
husband to pay attention to her 
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expected baby when he was worrying about the 
sprained wrist which might stop him playing 
seemed overdone but could be true. Certainly the 
other girl who tried fo join in and become expert 
in games talk, was credible, and her tragic cry, 
“Mummy will guess. She always does’, should 
be a warning to girls. The comedy gained con- 
viction but was pulled too far into seriousness 
by the beastly snobbery of the suffering wife 
(Anne Lawson) towards her common neighbour 
who would have liked to help her by being girls 
together. Slight though the play was, I felt that 
Mr. Constanduros could give usa grim docu- 
mentary of club-house life or a tale of class war 
in shabby blocks of flats if he chose and if 
anyone would buy it. 

. Well above the general level of detective plays 
was The Fudge and his Hangman by Friedrich 
Dirrenmatt (December 17). Papa _ Barlach 
(Prank Pettingell) got away with describing him- 
self as a ‘ big black Tom cat who can still catch 
mice’ on two occasions and conducted a com- 
plicated surprise ending very well. He was 
admirably supported by Brian Bedford as 
Lieutenant Chanz—uncouth, ambitious, and 
plausibly silly-clever. The nationality of the 
setting was something of a difficulty but the 
action was violent and puzzling enough and 
the psychology subtle—except when our fat 
villain stepped out of life to announce that 
* pure Evil is above the Law’. 
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The Immortal Festers: left to sae Ernest Clark as W. S. Gilbert, 
Alan Wheatley as Richard D’Oyly Carte, and Lyndon Brook as 


Arthur Sullivan 


The Benny Hill Show (December 16) had a 
splendid gardening spoof with Percy Thrower 
stooging with knowledge and nice timing. And I 
liked Mr. Hill’s innocent peasant leering as Lady 
Godiva’s groom in another sketch. The songs and 
dances (serious) were not for me. And there was 
this good clown Benny playing the hangover 
routine which Shelley Berman did the other day 
in another style. A dearth of sketch material 
seems to be upon us. I do not suggest that there 
is plagiarism. After all Mr. Berman ploughed 
through that dentist’s waiting-room routine 
which had been drilled home the night before in 
a Billy Cotton Band Show. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
A Work of Love 


David Tutaey and John Gibson deserve very 
fulsome praise for their joint work of love on 
Tolstoy’s The Living Corpse (Home, Decem- 
ber 11). The author died before he could give 
the play the finishing touches which they be- 
stowed upon it. The adaptation by Mr. Tutaev 
conveyed the sensation that this was a completed 
work and Mr. Gibson’s production faithfully 
underlined the author’s characterization and 
brought home the atmosphere of Tolstoy’s 
Russia. The author’s personal interest in the 
need for a reform of the cruel divorce laws in 
Tsarist Russia was the immediate cause which 
led him to build this play round the true story 
of a man who faked suicide so that his wife 
could marry another and who, on being found 
out, was forced to witness his wife’s trial for 
bigamy. 

But the telling of the story inevitably invokes 
other considerations. It is likely that Tolstoy 
would have made more of the manner in which 
the gossip public turns such unhappy experi- 
ences of an intensely private nature into subjects 
of spectacle and Mr. Gibson was right to bring 
out during the court scene the jeers and laughter 
of the unfeeling spectators. Marius Goring’s 
Fedya Protasov had already made the point of 
a large pathos but this simple sound effect made 
jt enormous. 

Protasov does not initially invite much sym- 
pathy. He behaves very foolishly, and though 
Mr. Gibson made his love for the gipsy Masha 
(Lucie Mannheim) an understandable motive for 
his rejection of his wife Lisa (Ellen McIntosh), 
he seemed to deserve punishment for his 
stupidity until he was brought to the court. At 
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this point the larger ‘social critic in Tolstoy 
takes over, and though we are conscious of 
Fedya’s crime against the sanctity of marriage 
we are also made to feel compassion for a man 
whose soul i is made to suffer the interrogation of 
lawyers in the presence of a tomato and orange 
peel public. I would like to say that I should 
relish a stage production of this play but it is - 
a measure of Mr. Gibson’s success with this 
radio production that any stage version would 
suffer from the memory of this powerful and 
very beautiful rendering. 

With a comparison of the diverse effects of © 
radio and stage presentation in mind, it is fitting 
to turn to Brendan Behan’s The Hostage 
(Third, December 13), which I was sure, on 
the evidence of the stage production, would 
defy translation to the radio. I saw it on the 
stage where it had been given very lavish treat- 
ment and I was therefore surprised to find some 
excellent dialogue and a clear plot emerging in 
the radio production by H. B. Fortuin. It is 
clear to me now that the temptation to make © 
an Irish joke of the whole thing, in order to’ 
give West End audiences what they need from 
Ireland, overcame the author’s more serious pre-— 
occupations with the folly of sham militarism, 
the waste of executions of young men, and a- 
belief in the resurrection of any good man. In 
Mr. Fortuin’s production the line of develop- 
ment from The Quare Fella, a line which was 
not traceable through the clouds of stage-busi- 
ness in the theatre Hostage, was made clear- 


Leslie, the hostage, was perhaps too knowing 


and glib for the blunt Cockney Mr. Behan had 
in’ mind, but the tragic irony of his situation 
was’ effectively created. His wasted death made 
its point on the stage, but the fact that he was 
involved in a Resurrection to sing the last 
chorus did not. 

To have written so seriously about ‘this play 
may strike some people as odd. Its initial sig- © 
nificance lay in the fact that it represented the 
point of victory for Miss Joan. Littlewood’s 
work in the wilderness and that it coincided 
with the Irish occupation and rebuilding of 
‘London. It has no doubt been some gratification 
to the author that it has been so immensely 
successful, but it must also be a matter of some 


_ sadness that once again the English have wilfully 


refused to take an Irishman seriously. There are, 

right enough, great songs here, but there are 
ates some thoughts which make it more than a 
music-hall romp. ~ 

I begin to suspect that a quiet reueintion is 
at work in the salubrious avenues of Parkwood - 
Hill where Mrs. Dale pens her endless diary 
into its fifteenth year. The very longevity of 
this programme commands respect, and it is not 
‘surprising that it should occasionally enter the 
doldrums. In recent weeks, however, it seems to 
have taken on fresh spirit and Mrs. Dale’s 
environment has begun to impinge on the 
reality of life as most of us find it. Dr. Dale’s 
-young West Indian assistant has provided oppor- 
tunities for some subliminal attacks on race 
prejudice which is by no means confined to 
central metropolitan areas. There has also been a 
refreshing study of the problems facing a young 
unmarried girl about to have a baby. One can’t 
Dale will be found drunk in 
_ charge, but things are definitely brighter than 
they were. 

IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD _ 
Robust and Alive 


A LINE OF Robert Bridges passed 
through my mind last week, during 
the programme ‘The Consul of 
ieennes (Home Service, December 12)—the 
story of Dr. Gerhard. Wolf; it was just a frag- 
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who risked his own life and that of his family 
to save victims from the Nazi regime, and to- 
help keep Florence intact—‘Or do ye count 
for nought What ‘the Greek did and what the 
Florentine? ’. Gerhard Wolf cared deeply. — 
“The Consul of Florence’ was well produced 
—one heard the story of how Bernard Berenson 
remained unmolested at I Tatti, and of count- - 
less other people who were smuggled out of 
Florence or hidden in the German Institute. 
During a period when the atrocities of Nazism 
are once again being revived for the Eichmann 
trial, this programme was aptly timed. Perhaps 
one does forget that all were not Nazis in 
Germany during the war—a fact that seems 
fiction almost. Dr. Wolf found Hitler’s Germany 
impossible, and took the post~of Consul at 
Florence. There he began his work of secrecy 
and strain. It was not only people he protected 
but also Florence’s art treasures. Himmler 
wanted the pictures from the Uffizi taken north, 
but Wolf warned. the director of the gallery, 
and the paintings were taken. out at night and 
stored all over Florence. Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas’s recollection of hiding in an old villa 
with Eric Linklater, and then finding them- 
selves surrounded by the great old masters of 
Florence, was*both touching and exciting. The 
Florence which we all know and look to for the 
highest standard of beauty was not altogether 
saved, despite the risky and desperate attempts 


‘of the German Consul. The beautiful bridges 


had to be blown up to prevent the British Army 
crossing, despite the fact that the Ponte Vecchio 
turned out to be Hitler’s favourite bridge! 

The Consul was ordered to leave Florence 
without further delay. He had tried to save 
Florence, but it.was imperative he obeyed orders. 
His last instructions, should anything happen 
to him, was that his daughter be told she had 
had a decent father. His sacrifices were well 
rewarded—in 1954 he received the Freedom of 
Florence. She was returned to him as he had 
found her—beautiful, complex, and completely 
bewitching. The Mayor of Florence, in his 
appreciation of Dr. Wolf, said that the Consul 
had rendered a great seryice to his country, the 
“real Germany”. How little is known of that 
real Germany. One tends to generalize and lump 
all the Nazis together, but in Consul Wolf we 
see a man, not a bureaucratic little clerk, as 
Eichmann wishes to be remembered. 

Also on December 12 in the Home Service, 
in the ‘ Tuesday Talk’, we heard John Daven- 
port speak of the ‘ Patterns of Friendship ’. He 
quoted Hazlitt as saying ‘Ah, I have had a 
happy life’; and Mr. Davenport hopes that he 
too will be able to repeat this-dictum, it having 
been made possible through his many friends. 
I hesitate to remind him that Hazlitt also wrote 
“The dupe of friendship, and the fool of love; 
have I not reason to hate and to despise my- 
self?’ I* think Mr. Davenport will be more _ 
fortunate. I am only sorry that such talent as his 
is not being used more frequently. Rarely have I 
heard such a talk, on any channel, delivered with 
a style that is almost obsolete. Charming, enter- 
taining, erudite—one could go on rhapsodizing 
and still not find the right word to describe Mr. 
Davenport’s individual personality. It is cer- 
tainly suited to the medium of the wireless. I 


- like his frankness about people—he is totally 


unconventional, as unconventional as his friends, 
the ‘black sheep’ as he called them. How 
monotonous life would be without black sheep! 
It is this. lack of formality, of the necessity of 
having to say nice things about one’s friends, 
that made Mr. Davenport’s talk so full of that - 
‘realism’ which the following evening was the 


concern of J. W. Lambert in ‘The New 


Naturalism ’, the first in a series ee. ‘New 
Directions i in Drama’, . 


in with Sa { 
"Portrait that was being drawn for us of a man 


_ or merely gaze at a picture? I don’t necessaril 
_ mean an entire escape from daily life—fa Or 


_Fuge with a reading of some of Beetho 
letters, selected from the monumental edi 


‘publishers, flowery declarations of Jove, 


it ee hak we are ‘eyiee to escape from 
when we open a book, go to a film, see a play, 


where man can, ‘at timesr sonle the heigh 
perfection, through art. As Mr. Lambert | so 
cleverly pointed out, it was not the angry 
young man business in Look Back in Anger that 
excited the public—it was our reaction of 
theatrical hypnotism to the use of a. language 
which was so robustly alive. Oratory is_ yet. 
another form of escape and a very dangerous 
one, if misused. Mr. Lambert’s talk was cer- 
tainly robust and alive, and I look forward to 
me rest of the series. 
MICHAEL SWAN F 


MUSIC: "0. 
a Odd Banquet 


_ PROGRAMME-BUILDING is an art, a 
subtle art, with a technique of its own. 
Simply because an instrumentalist or a 
conductor may be a superior artist it does. not 
follow that he is able to select, contrast, or throw 
into relief works forming a- satisfying pro- 
gramme. The art of programme-building is 
exactly comparable to that of hanging pictures 
in a gallery or of ‘combining dishes to form a 
delectable repast. Nothing in the concert -pro- 
gramme, the art gallery, or at the banquet exists 
in isolation, or if it does it should only be 
allowed to do so in accordance with the theory 
that the whole is greater than the parts. 

I don’t know what was in the mind of the 
programme-builder of the concert given by the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Home, December 
13), but it was not exactly a masterpiece of 
connoisseurship. It opened with Stravinsky’s 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments (the ‘of’ in 
this title is a piece of chichi); plunged back to 
the Requiem for Mignon, a work of Schumann 
that is almost unknown, and for a good reason; 
took a leap into an early period of Soviet music 
with a Suite from Shostakovich’s opera The 
Nose, a noisy, brash work of this commanding 
figure; and concluded with Haydn’s Theresa 
Mass. This was a magnificent work, as fine as 
any of Haydn’s last symphonies, which I 
imagine most people were listening to for the 
first time, but with difficulty for by this time 
the high dishes of this odd musical banquet had- 


already been served and we were surfeited and 


exhausted. As everyone knows, the freedom 
enjoyed by radio has vastly invigorated conven- 
tional ideas on programme-building, and thank 
goodness, or we should have been destined to 
the almost sanctified sequence of overture, 
concerto and symphony until the end of time. 
But I cannot see the logic of putting together a 
programme in the manner of a bit of all sorts, 

During the Beethoven evening (Third, 
December 15) it was a splendid idea to inter- 
sperse the Quartet, Op. 130 and the Grosse 


Emily Anderson. Did the living man 
from his accounts of harassed negotiations 
about his nephew and an excessive preoccupa 
with money? Yes and no. Miss Anderson’s | 
work, which is the most important contributio 
to Beethoven literature since ‘Thayer’s 
mentary biography, reminds us that we 
penetrating assessment of the life and 
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t we tcl the basic documentation 
, together with the music, should allow the 
> of Beethoven to be approached for the 
oii by a biographer able to rise to the 
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of the seventeenth century was afforded 
Thurston Dart’s talk on Froberger (Third, 
December 16). I hadn’t realized that the form 

he French Suite, originating with this com- 
oser and widely practised during the period, 
had. never actually tempted a French composer. 
“Apparently the origin of this term is unknown, 


BEHIND Satie’s humour and 
grimaces, behind the blagues 
and cocasseries, was an in- 
serious musical personality. In Socrate, 
Saecially. he dropped the mask and appeared 
unadorned. The initial impact of such nakedness 
can be disturbing—particularly after the richly 
draped romantic facade of the Wagnerites. The 
Parisian audience tittered, hissed. 
« “Son génie va nu, et sans la moindre im- 
pudeur’ (the words are Jean Cocteau’s). Modest 
or not, here is represented what is most valuable 
in the work of this extraordinary musician, who 
so often covered up gentleness, humility, resigna- 
tion—Socratic virtues—under fantastic or eccen- 
tric disguises. To appreciate his masterpiece 
Socrate, we must temporarily forget the Alice in 
Wonderland side of Satie and concentrate on the 
mystical and sincere aspects of a composer who 
(it should be remembered) advocated the renun- 
ciation of self—who believed that a_ true 
musician should be in complete submission to 
his art, drawing courage from himself and only 
himself. That he put this into practice is true, 
in spite of superficial contradictions. But in his 
fight against everything pretentious he went to 
neurotic extremes, and often his most serious 
music wears a mask. 
: And his mysticism : was it sincere, or 
ironic, or a mixture of both? We know that he 
visited Solesmes. I wonder whether he went there 
dressed (as was his normal custom) in bowler- 
hat, pince-nez, stiff collar, and ready-made suit 
—looking like a disguised faun. . . The plain- 
song he heard in that Benedictine monastery 
= aie surely have impressed him deeply. Accord- 
to the composer’s brother, Satie’s early Messe 
‘es Pauvres is-gn essentially Catholic work; and 
with its basis of plainsong, it may well 
Bt we remember that for a time Satie 
in Rosicrucianism, later showing his 
ependence of spirit by founding a ‘ Church’ 
own called (ironically?) ‘ L’Eglise Metro- 
ine d’Art de Fésus Conducteur’. It was 
, but under its aegis appeared a 


s of expression—to pour invective on the 
d all- who incurred his displeasure. 
nce of spirit that he always 

at he would not easily have 
the dictates of Mother 
he was a mystic, in sub- 


‘Same time a strong affinity with 
: Greece. Everything about 
-not an Attic shape, but 


Tike that of several other tantalizing musical 


terms, cor anglais for instance, and jazz. It was 
delightful to be reminded of the names of some 
of Froberger’s pieces, among them Meditation 
on my future death, and of those of his con- 
temporary John Bull, My Choice, My fFewel, 
Bull's Good Night. Nowadays we seem to have 
no use in music for poetic titles of this kind. 
Many musicians have an enviable knowledge 
of key signatures, opus numbers and Kochel 
and Longo numbers by the hundreds. I’m 
afraid I have never been able to retain more 
than a few of these numbers by which the 
great works of music are known, whereas 
a mame (‘A name is everything’, said Oscar 


By DAVID COX 


The attitude is clearly seen in his setting of 
words: simple, syllabic setting, suggesting that 
music is a mere seasoning of poetry; and with 
the form, the shape, always conditioned by the 
words. This austere ideal was doubtless bound 
up with his religious upbringing and an early 
steeping in plainsong; but the dissociation is 
complete: A striking example of this occurs in 
his Trois Poémes d’ Amour—settings of words 
by himself. It has been pointed out that the first 
of these songs is, in form and in notes, strik- 
ingly similar to the Easter liturgical Sequence, 
Victimae paschali laudes—although the words are 
about drinking, laughing, and singing to please 
a lover. The use of modes, the smooth jine and 
mostly conjunct movement of plainsong—all this 
is apparent in much of Satie’s music. In the 
still beauty of Gymnopédies the modality takes 
us back to something very pure and fundamental 
in music (it is an evocation of a Greek festival 
at which naked boys danced and performed 
gymnastics). Gymnopédies, Gnossiennes and 
Danses gothiques were some of the works fore- 
shadowing Socrate, which was first heard in 
1919, 

This composition, written towards the end of 
Satie’s life, is an astonishing personal statement. 
Non-essentials are stripped away, leaving a clear 
and unmistakable expression of Satie’s individu- 
ality as a man and as a musician. This is shown, 
first, by his choice of texts, from three of Plato’s 
Dialogues—from the Symposium, Phaedrus, and 
Phaedo (translated into French by Victor 
Cousin). 

It is reasonable to assume that Satie found in 
Socrates a reflection of his own ideals. There 
are some striking resemblances. Socrates also 
was a mystic by temperament (unable to accept 
the conventional theology of his day); he was 
an enemy of pretentiousness, moral and intel- 
lectual; his sense of humour was keen; his 
-appearance was unpleasant, but his followers 
knew that he was ‘ all goodness within ’. Further- 
more: Alcibiades’s description of Socrates—part 
of which is set by Satie as the first movement 
of his work—begins by telling us that Socrates 
resembled a mask of a grotesque Silenus, such as 
one would see hanging in sculptors’ workshops, 
with a pipe or flute in its mouth; these masks 
were made to open in the middle, and inside 
they had images of gods. ‘Again’, continues 
Alcibiades, ‘Socrates resembles the  satyr 
Marsyas who with his flute charmed his hearers. 
But Socrates needs no flute; he can charm 
simply by the words of his mouth. Now our 
hearts beat faster; now we are moved to tears’. 
-And we remember that Satie was the leader and 
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Lorca would provide an excellent libretto for an 
opera, Particularly his subtle, psychological play 
*Yerma’ (Third, December 17). I do not doubt 
that in composing his tragic opera Denis Aplvor 
felt and lived through every nuance in this 
terrible tragedy of a barren woman. The projec- 
tion of his feelings in the music, however, 
especially over the air, is another matter. The 
trouble seemed to be that the great violent 
moments in Lorca’s play had already been fore- 
stalled by many passages in Mr. Aplvor’s 
usually high-pitched musical style. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


Peculiar Homage to Socrates 


Satie’s symphonic drama *Socrate’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.20 p.m. on Tuesday, December 26 


inspirer of les jeunes—the bon maitre whose 
ideas and ideals made many a heart beat faster 
—the satyr whose appearance and behaviour so 
often belied his real nature. 

In Socrate Satie shows his real nature. Music- 
ally the work is unique—unlike anything before 
or since. It is described as a ‘drame symphon- 
igue en trois parties avec voix”. Four sopranos 
should be used—one for each of the male char- 
acters (Socrates, Alcibiades, Phaedrus, and 
Phaedo). Thus disembodied, the music takes 
shape by means of a simple recitative-like vocal 
line, modal, flexible, limpid, with an orchestral 
part of matching directness and simplicity. The 
effect is grave and magical. It is never cold or 
dry, any, more than is Gregorian chant (which 
superficially it resembles). In fact, the parallel is 
exact; for just as Gregorian chant conveys an 
immense and subtle range of feeling and is in- 
deed a complete and satisfying form of musical 
experience, so too the expressive range of the 
vocal line of Socrate is remarkably wide, in spite 
of its self-imposed austere limitations. 

In the second movement, ‘The Banks of the 
Ilyssus ’, the music flows gently in a 6/8 rhythm, 
serene, highly expressive, breathing the beauty 
and freshness of the natural world enjoyed by 
Socrates and Phaedrus. ‘What could be more 
beautiful ’, says Socrates, ‘ than the stream flow- 
ing under this plane-tree; our feet feel its fresh- 
ness. I like particularly this thick grass which 
enables our heads to rest softly on the ground 
while in conversation we- reach a complete 
understanding ’. 

At the age of seventy, Socrates was con- 
demned to death, on charges of irreligion and 
corruption of the young—a fate which he 
accepted with courage and dignity. The mood of 
complete resignation is conveyed in the last 
movement of Satie’s work by music of the 
greatest simplicity and directness. Socrates 
calmly takes a bath, talks little; a servant brings 
him the hemlock and he drinks it ‘avec une 
tranquillité et une douceur merveilleuse’. This 
climax is marked by four strong, separated 
chords from the orchestra. The body of Socrates 
turns cold, and the music reaches the limits of 
starkness, absolutely stripped to the bone. A 
convulsive spasm is reflected only by a short 
and slight accelerando. The emptiness of death 
is suggested by an empty chord reiterated many 
times, and the voice part abandons all semblance 
of melody, dropping into a kind of psalmody, 
mostly on one note. It is a solemn, liturgical 
moment, amazingly simple and extremely 
moving. . . ‘Such was the end of the wisest, 
the most just, the best of men’. 


THE THIRD TEAM to take part in 
the series of par contests was from 
Lancashire, and the players were 
Mr. F. Farrington, Mr. J. Miezis, Mr. R. S. ~ 
'. Brock, Mr. R. T. Higson. This was the first 


~~ hand they had to play: East dealer, game all: 
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_ This excellent auction scored full points, but 
the directed contract, in which the hand had to 


4 The Early Bird and the Elephants : 
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be played, was Sik Hearts; the directed lead for 


'the West was the 9 of clubs. Mr. Miezis won 


with the king, led-a second club to the ace, and 
ruffed a club. After a heart to the queen he 
trumped a fourth club and then drew two more 


rounds of trumps. At this stage he led his 


singleton spade and put on the 10 from dummy. 
Now East was forced to return either a spade 


_up to the A J, or a diamond to the A Q; 
either way, declarer has his twelfth trick. 


Mr. Miezis scored 9 out of 10 for this line 
of play, the only inaccuracy being that it would 
have cost him nothing to draw one round of 


' trumps before leading the club at trick two. 


Lancashire had*scored 14 out of 15 for the first 


_hhand. The second, East dealer, game all was: 
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A singing Bird did so entrance 

A pair of simple Elephants 
That they implored the songstress tell 
What was it made her sing so well. 

It must at least be Guinness Stout 


Alas! the eager pachyderms 

Found that her diet was of worms, 

And though at first they were upset, 

They said ‘‘We’ll trill like Birdie yet,” 
And started singing semitones 

On Things they dug up under stones. 


At length one day at crack of dawn 
Their trumpetings announced the morn. 
The neighbourhood so rudely stirred 
Not only gave them both the bird, 

But further concerts they implied 
Might end in elephanticide. 


The Moral: Nature knows what’s best. 


For barley malt and yeast and hops . 
-Make this a drink that’s really tops. 
-Andmusic-makerscangofar —s_—. 

On several Guinness to the bar. 


st Bogey—Heat Ill 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE = = 


That brought such rapturous twitt’rings out. _ 


L@l 
" And that’s where Guinness stands the test, (=) (=) \=] =r 


Gu inness — 


- is good for you— 
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_ The East-West pair did very well to reach 
Five Diamonds after this auction : eee 


SOUTH WEST NORTH - EAST © 
Mr. Miezis. Mr. Higson Mr. Farrington Mr. Brock — 
% se is Oo ae 
aS 2D 28-5. ae 
No 3D No. 4D =m 
No 5D No — ‘No <a 
No ? Ue 


Both pairs scored full points. Five Diamonds 
was in fact the directed contract and the lead was 
the king of spades. ~ sean ae 

At the second trick South should switch to his" 
singleton trump, for it is apparent that East will 
be ruffing clubs. Declarer should win and play a 
low- club; North takes this and leads a second | 
round of trumps. * iS 

The declarer’s only chance now is to bring 
about a double squeeze. After ace of clubs and a 
club ruff, he should lead a spade and trump it. 
Then he crosses to the king of hearts and trumps 
a third spade. When the remaining trumps are 
led out, South has to keep a high spade in front 
of the dummy, and North-has to keep the master 
club. Thus South makes the last two tricks in 
hearts. ee ak aoeick nif 

Mr. Brock brought off this double squeeze, 
but some of the earlier play had been inaccurate. 
Lancashire nevertheless finished with 24 out of 
30—the best score in the seriesso far, 
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Stew in the stock until tender. Drain, 
ib through a fine sieve. Now add to the 
ée salt, pepper, a pinch of sugar, the butter, 
an breadcrumbs. vies well and stuff into the 


Debi: from the oes pes orange, apple, 
i, ; and bread sauces, here are two less usual sauces 
pee t.§ to serve with Christmas birds: 


i nae Orange Sauce with Port 

; 1 orange 

4 pint of brown sauce 

: 4 pint of stock 

+ i ‘~ 1 teaspoon of red-currant jelly 

‘e Chestnut $illing as re salt, pepper, and a squeeze of lemon 

; chest stnuts oS «ie 1 wineglass of port 

~ \ ; Peel the orange. Cut the peel very finely 

~ indeed, and put into a pan with water to boil 

Sse gry _ for 5 minutes, Strain, return to the pan, adding 
_ the stock, sauce, and half of the juice of the 


3 647. Christmas Crackery—ll. 


“Prizes om the Scott Saree correct solutions opened): book tokens, — 
value 35s., 25s., and 21s. respectively 


By Zander 


; st post on rheeane: December 28. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


( rossword ° ? in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision i is final 


presented in the focus of those jokes, limer- 
ntimental couplets, etc., which emerge from 
ality Christmas crackers so familiar to readers 
Each numbered line contains both a one- 


18. At sunrise a princess—at eunset a a queen! (4) 


19. Q. Casserole Sultane or live eel—what on earth is the 
difference? (6) 


mition, and the consecutively jumbled 22. A It’s simple: one’s a fancy dish; the other’s a dancy 
_Jumbles and definitions never overlap. ‘fish (3) 
be ignored, All words appear im i da, a 


Mid-Century Version, except 7D The 


23. What made the pedal cycle see through fog? 
os older ¢ditions). Solvers are 


4 wheel spoke o). 
d e message formed by the ; 8 ae 
Pars 2452, 41-51. 24. At Protein Chick-Bar frenzied garcons (4) 
26. With shrill voice yell 5 Two Wings, one parson’s! ’ (3) 
CLUES—ACROSS 


ae a widow’s new husband a firm guarantee 
tly end? (4) _ 


28. I once dreamed Y d ce till eeeaneive (3) 
29. ‘Scrap Grammar Schools ” cries left me pensive; (3) 
31. For. what gay dog won’t snigger (3) 


al hard, but without success. Expound; 33. At an old ink-stained figure, (4) 
Regs one man *s MATE, opinion has it, is another 36. Struck dumb in oe Ew, Sareprehensixe? 7) 
: * #8 ¢@ +> 38. This beef looks yellow. “No, Madam, that’s only the 
; SANDWICH it’ 8 in g) 


tt’ that rain has rusted is a good manure ; ee 


raser E, (mouldy. razor) 6) 42. What vehicle. should be sold for a couple of coppers? 
ae." penny-farthing (6) pe aie 
45. 2 Why is hee glad if it’s not a fine day in ®, 
ales? (4)~ 
46. A. Because he feels bad unless things Look Black in 
_ Bangor (5S) 


ity as pats “fs a ane te: the screen; (5) 


Petes Foe 


he bark 

y Pe cat en eT 

49, Why does the retired mail-sorter rake in taxes? He’s 
the ex-checker! eg RRS oi i 


50. Q. What made the a -elk sleepily squint? (6) 
53. A. Whilst gadding von male pals, he’d always one eye 


on the doze edoes) 4) Ppt 


_ DOWN 
1. Q. How does a carousal differ from one who patches 
up yachts? (5) 
Ae One’s a sort that can wreck the joint; the other 


can join the wrecked. ©), - 


4. It ain’t much of a eas my map of old Crete—a 
poor thing, but Minoan Ae 


ti 


oe Se esi from Peapiie pass through a Bank over the 


r—they’ re coed <i Czechs (6) 


ie 


1 Ga PSampia Western about oil “drilling in town. Wells 
Farrago? (4) 
ee) ae.* 
u Old Ghost (out haunting); Who, in Truth, was that 
‘ e lady you did away with last night? (3) 
8. New Ghost ee. heat): That was no fine sie eae 
ae eee o4 Pry Live Re goo. | 
A eRT ORE CRC ER eRe TON eTeTeETErenewasEETereee 


10. With speed eae scan rewspapers—they're taken 


Salty. Sor, dpe! 1 ee 


= as Red (read) (7 
Ne hihenarasii pico ndreiciensn os * & * & 
 ~ Ae E a 
i" > yy oe 
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a ro ine, 


' with brandy butter, but here is a sauce partic 


48. Whats the clearest sign you’ve hit a tree or a dog? Its 


ieacie from game bones wit ae 
1 dessertspoon of mushroom ketchup - 
1 teaspoon of sugar — 
3 teaspoon of cayenne 
3 teaspoon of salt 
juice of 4 a lemon 
1 wineglass of port i 
Heat the sauce, add all the ingredients | at 
the port, and stir well without boiling. Remove 
from heat, stir in the port and serve immediat 


The Christmas pudding is traditionally served 
larly suitable for children. 


Cream Sauce 

3 egg yolks 

3 oz. of caster sugar 

1 wineglass of marsala 

1 wineglass of fresh dairy cream 

Whisk the egg yolks and sugar in a basin over 

hot water until thick and creamy. Slowly whisk 
in the marsala and cream and pour into a sauce 
boat. Ideally, this sauce should be lukewarm. 


il. - Our lodger loves to dress with lots of foliage about 


ae a He sounds more like a herbaceous border (boarder)! 


nc a 
14. Ivs a bad beer, ‘this—I’Il be glad when I’ve had 


enough! (5) Sera ate 


16. Q. Why does the afternoons-only camper dislike ype ’ 


on returning home? 
20. A. Because he’s pever IN. TENT in the evenings (5) _ ; 


23. & Why is a vessel with gh th oneal late in sailing? 
25. Al Because it’s apt to be long in its base ” 


2%. Dearest! Calling ote flesting pee (7) 
29. Others soon will doudly ene. your praises (6) 


30. Wun. Thumb, im “anglo-Chinese official 
* Peiping Tom = (5) 
Pa ee, 
32. Dip gheerest silk fibres in beer, and will they be sheen 
in a mesh? (6) Ee a 


34. I’d commend you slaves to hear, in lyric strain, (4) 


vain—(4) 
89. Made a tyrant’s heart alarmed—(5) 
40. Undermined, distressed, unarmed—(S) 
43. Till they all enjoyed 1 true freedom once again (4) 
; % 


37. How the Plebs once left the fields—some thought, in 


44. Why did the ween’ strip? It went straight through 


the Severn Vales! (4) Re 
ae Se Mae 
47%. Why, was Genter very dim, or just dull? Because he — 
wasn’t Bright @). Pa ae e 
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NOTES 
Across: Crave, Lunar; Piece, Manta; Sere, Grinds; Guile, 
Dials; Live, Detain; Idle, Phrase; Alone, Comic; Rave, 


Teases; List, Arcana; Amount, Rent. 

Down: Sever, Veers, Serve; Large, Elgar, Glare; Tales, 
Stale, Slate; Plate, Petal, Pelta. 

King’s Move: 4, Meed (Guerdon). 5. Picul. °6. Anta 
(Pilaster). 8, Ra-ptu-re. 9. Scanned (Scrutinised). 11, Guide. 
12. Initial (Starting). 13. Lis. 16. Sired (Engendered), 19. 
Cave. 20. Chai (Spaewife). 22. Scour. 23. Removal (Trans- 
ference). 24. Tine(a). 26. Reason (Moderation). 27. Tan(go). 
29. Man (Male). 


Ist prize: W. H. Weightman (London, W.14); 


2nd prize: Neil F. Ross (Slough); 3rd prize: 
I, F. M. Brayley (Chipping Norton) 
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for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending University; 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director ,of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education, and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management. for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Suecessful. 
Text-Book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


. ALBANS : 
or call 30, One Gem Street, London, E.C.4 


E. C. GREGORY TRUST FUND 


A candidate for an Award must: 


(a) be a British Subject by birth and ordin- 
arily resident in the United Kingdom or 
Northern Ireland 


(b) at the time of the Award be under 30 
years of 2ge 


(c) submit for the consideration of the 
judges, a published or unpublished work 
of belles lettres, poetry or drama 


The Award is made annually to encourage 
young writers. In addition to merit, candidates 
will be asked to show that they are likely to 
benefit from the opportunity offered by the 
Award to give more time to writing. 


The Award will be made in March 1962. 
Manuscripts are to be sent to the Trustees 
E. C. Gregory, clo Wade © Co., Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, Bradford, Yorkshire, by 31st Dec- 
ember 1961, labelled on the envelope “E. C. 
Gregory Trust Award”. : 


Though it is impossible to state the exact 
amount of the Award for any year, two 
Awards were made last year of a total of 
£700. 


Study at Home 


it is necessary | 


5 iy gs VISCOUNT A | 

MACKINTOSH OF HALIFAX, D. LLL. D. 
People are now living years longer than they did. 
A wonderful achievement, but it brings with it 
responsibilities for the care of more ageing people. 
The Methodist people are in the forefront with 
their provision of homes for the aged. We shall 
soon have over 20 homes with accommodation for 
more than 600 people, but much remains to be | 
done. Please help us—it will make your Christmas 
happy and ensure for many old people many 
happy years to come. 


General Secretary: Rev. R. J. Connell, B.A., B.D. 
METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED ~ 
1 Central Buildings : Westminster + London. S.W. 1 


COLLEGE ra “s 


_¢ “a 
Expert tuition is offered by U.C.C. for a 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards. : 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entrance B).. 
requirements and examinations for B.A., B.Sc., 2 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., LAW, and: 7a 
many other exams. N on-examination courses are 
| given in Languages (French, German, Italian, — 
Spanish, Russian), Science Subjects, Meer eet? 
etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 
instalments if desired. Textbook lending library. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing full ¥ 
information post free on request to the Registrar, ; 


ps Burlington House, varieties! © a 


SWEDENBORGSOCIETYSWEDENBORGSOCIETYSWEDENBORGSOCI ETYSWEDENBORG 


SWEDENBORGSOCIETYSWEDENBORGSOCIETYSWEDENBORGSOCI ETYSWEDENBORG 


TIDINGS OF PEACE 
"Whosoever ... believes that the Lord governs the universe 
. can be given heavenly freedom and therefore peace . 
But whosoever believes that he governs himself i is continually 
restless and troubled by anxieties concerning things to come.” 
: —Swedenborg 


Read PEACE AND WAR a Bastiat of quotations from ‘the 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which make abundantly 
clear the spiritual significance of both peace and war. 

Price 6d. Post 23d. 


PORUICE WAY 
to Sunny MADEIRA 
TENERIFFE 
LAS PALMAS 
CASABLANCA 
TANCIER 


LISBON 


A choice of 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Dept. D) _ 8 
20 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1!. 


Descriptive catalogue of all publications free winter holidays | 


from December to ~ 


April. Travel on 


the Transatlantic 


TOMMY 
~ TUCKER 


SANG FOR. HiS 


SUPPER, 


BUT ... please help to 
provide his 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 


Cruise Liner ARKADIA and enjoy 


gracious Jiving from as little as £80. 
We can reserve hotels at any port of 
call. Send for illustrated brochure now. 


Q.5.S. ARKADIA (20,650 gross tons) 
Sails from Southampton every 13 days 


GREEK LINE 


(DEPT.M97) 28 PICCADILLY: LONDON‘ W.1 
Telephone: REGent 4141 


SUEDE CLEANING 


Unique new process—suede 
hand- 


bags, etc., cleaned and 


coats, jackets, shoes, 


restored. Smooth leather 
garments also a speciality. 


Send to 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 
20 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs., 
"Phone: Bootle 3924 


YOUR WRITING FUTURE 
brightens with . 


> 327 the (DN) ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’’—and completely FREE! 
New, this 61st edition tells you how to 
gain additional income by writing articles 
and stories. 

You will read about (1) the years-proven 
No Sales—No Fees training; (2) the Free 
subscription to‘ The Writer’’; (3) the two 
Freefully- bound writing encyclopaedias; (4) 
the introductory membership of the pro- 
fessional organisation for freelance writers, 
the Incorporated Association of Authors. 

There is no obligation. You can gain 
lifelong benefits. Send now, “ 


B.A. School of Successful Writing td. , 
124, New Bond Street, London, 


UNUSUAL HOLIDAYS — 


We arrange holidays for the discriminating ry 
who appreciate beauty, originality, and value. ; 


Our Special Suggestions for 7252 include:— 


ISLAND HOLIDAYS on Corsica, Ibiza, Majorca, Ponza, 
Hvar and the Greek Islands. 


CRUISES to the Archaeological Sites of Greece and the 
-Holy Land. 


SPECIALIST HOLIDAYS for those with cultural interests, : 
an artistic bent or love of sport and hobbies. 


HOUSE PARTIES ON YACHTS, IN THE MOUNTAINS, 
BY THE SEA. 


Sf (L) OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, $.W.7 
Erua low & 


.: KEN 8881 (day and night answering service) 
: and 0911 


* 
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